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NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Lm:rzp).— 
Applidation for Shares should be made forthwith. Forms and prospectuses, 
every information may be obtained at the Company's Office, 69, Regent Street, 
and at all the principal musicsellers in town and country. 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


ATIONAL MELODIES.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


Wednesday, December 3, 1862.—Band of 20 Harps, and Chorus-of 400 voices.— 
n consequence of the unprecedented success of the Concerts of National Melodies, with 
band of Harps, it has been decided to give another performance, on the above-named 
date, consisting chiefly of IRISH NATIONAL MELODIES. Conductor, Mr. 

. Benedict. Tickets at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly, 5s., 3s., 28., and 1s. each. 





THE DRECHSLER-HAMILTON FAMILY. 
HE young Sister Artists, Misses BERTHA and EMMY 


AMILTON (Solo Visiiniete) their brother, Master CARL (Solo Violon- 
cellist), and their father, Mr. A. HAMILTON (Viola and Pianoforte), have arrived 
from the Continent, and beg to intimate that during their residence in this country 
they are open to engagements for Concerts. 

Communications to be addressed to Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
or to Messrs. Hamilton and Miiller, 116, George Street, Edinburgh. 


M®: W. G. CUSINS begs to announce that he is in 
town for the season, at his new residence, 33 NorrivcHam Piace, York 
Gate, Recent’s Park, 








ge GEORGI will Sing at ST. JAMES’ HALL, 


2nd December. 





MADELE. GEORGI will Sing at LIMEHOUSE, 


November 27th. 





ADLLE. GEORGI will Sing at RAMSGATE, 


November 28th. 


M DLLE. GEORGI will Sing with Mr. SIMS REEVES, 

the Duet “SI LA STANCHEZZA” Nate at the Beaumont Inst1- 
tution, Nov. 24th. All communications te addressed to the care of Messrs. 
Dnncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


| geome LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 

that she is in town for the season. All communications respecting engage- 
ments for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, &., to be addressed to 115, Great Russell Street, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 


MDLLE. MARIE FLORIANI 
(PUPIL OF THE CONSERVATOIRE, PARIS) 


AS the honor to announce her First Concert in this 

Couutry, for the 18th next month, supported by the most eminent Artistes, at 

2x Square Rooms. Full particulars in future bills. Tickets at the 

yn and at Mdlle. Marre Fioxtant's residence, 51, Margaret Street, Caven- 
uare. 


LLE. FLORIANI'S GRAND CONCERT.—Mdlle. 
Floriant returns her acknowledgments to the Artists (vocal and instrumental ) 

who haye favored her applications for her Grand Concert on the 18th of next month, 
at the Hanover Square ms, and begs to state that all her engagements are filled up. 


ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON will Return 
to town on the 1st December. All communications to be addressed to 6, Veer 
treet, Cavendish Square. 


ADAME TONNELIER (Prima Donna) and Mr. 

HENRY COOPER (Solo Violinist) will perform at the Beaumont Institution 

on the 24th, and at Easton Hall, Limehouse, on the 27th of November. Terms for 

Opera (Italian or English), Oratorios, Concerts, éc., may be known on application to 
Mr. Cooper, No. 3, Cobden Place, Brighton. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce 

SIX SOIREES MUSICALES for the PRACTICE OF VOCAL MUSIC 

inc . The second will take place at her residence, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 3rd. For terms, apply to Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 


MRS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Contralto, has 


























| returned to town for the season. All letters respecting engagements for 
Is, Oratorios, Concerts, Soireés, and Lessons, to be addressed to 7, Adelphi 

















Terrace, London. . 


R. SCOTSON OLARK will give a Performance of 
HARMONIUM and PIANOFORTE MUSIC at the West London College, 

72 Queen's Road, Bayswater, on Monday evening, November 24, at Eight o'Clock. 
Letters to be addressed, care of Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, W. 


MBcSCOZSON CLARK will play his Mazurka “LA 


MIGNONNE" at the London College; Bayswater, on Monday evening next. 








A TENOR VOICE, also TWO LADIES (Soprano and 
Contralto) are required for the Choir of a Church at St. John’s Wood; must 

be used to Church Music. Small Salary will be given. Apply by letter, stating 

qualifications, to Mr. W. H. Sangster. 19 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood. 


HE GUMEISEN TESTIMONIAL.—The Committee 
for carrying out the Testimonial to be presented to Charles Lewis Gumeisen, 
Sq., F.R.G.S., the Secretary of the Conservative Land Society, will close the 
Subscription early in the ensuing month. The proposed Testimonial, it should be 
stated, although emanating mainly from the Shareholders, Allottees, &c., of the 
Conservative Land Society, has been extended, by general request, to the political, 
literary, and artistic circles, and to all friends of the Secretary, as will be seen by 
reference to the gratifying list of Subscribers up to the present period, a copy of 
which, together with a form to fill up by those who desire to subscribe, will be for- 
warded on application to Joun D'Aztu, 3 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., the 
Honorary Secretary. Cheques or Post-office Orders to be made payable to James 
Wopperspoon, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 


AMBRIDGE INSTALLATION ODE, 1862.—The 

favourite MINUETTO from the above work, arranged for two performers on 

the Pianoforte, by the Composer, W. SternDaLe Bexnerr, Prof. Mus. Cantab. 
Price 4s.' Cock, Hurcmines, and Co., 63 New Bond Street. 


NSTRUCTIONS ON THE GUITAR, GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, and SINGING, are given by an eminent Professor of Music, at 
present settled in London, attending Pupils at their own Residences. For Cards of 
Address and Terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 














E beg to announce to the musical profession and trade 
that we have purchased the copyright of the following compositions :-~ 
GOUNOD, Ch. “Nazareth,” a sacred song, with accomp. for Piano, Harmonium, 
and Chorus ad libitum, English words by H. F. Chorley. 
No. 1, for Tenor or Soprano .. ... 48. 
No. 2, for Baritone or Contralto ... 4s. 
” ” “ Jésus & Nazareth,” chant évangelique, avec accomp. de Piano, 
Harmonium, et Cheeur ad libitum. Parvecs de A. Porte. 
No. 1, pour Tenor ou Soprano ... ... 48. 
No. 2, pour Baryton ou Contralto ... 4s. 
S@eénade, avec accomp. de Piano, Harmonium, on Violoncello 
* we adlibitum. Parvecs de Victor Hugo. 
No. 1, en Fa, 3s.; No. 2, en Sol, 3s.; No. 3, en Mi B, 3s. 
DURAND, Emilles “Comme & ans,” mélodie. 
No. 1, en Mi, pour Baryton gee, ese, con Sh. GE. 
No. 2, en Fa, pour Tenor ou Soprano... 2s. 6d. 
KRUGER, W. _Caprice-Réverie sur “Comme & vingt ans,” pour Piano. 4s. 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, Regent Street. 





RS. JOHN MACFARREN will repeat her New 
Enteriainment, “A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE,” written by 
» AY t 
ane. recisely. Mrs a Macheres, naam iy 
Us! lecture jimens 0! Handel, 
sohn, RIG, &0., We. ‘Tiokets and prograuames at 


James's Hall, on Thursday next, 27th November, at Three 
Miss Eliza Hughes, vocalist, will 
Beethoven, Weber, Mende: 





SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London; 18 Hanover Square. 
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EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE,— 
“The Song of May"... one eee oe ove oc 38. 
“*When thou and I last parted * a ee eer rr} 
* Loved and Lost” ove ve’ 88. 
London: Douncax Divisox & Co., 244 Regent Street, WwW. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 


Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Leopold ” (Mazurka) ee NIL a ate 
Brinuey Ricwarps’ “ Ethel” (Romance) ... as 4 Sonal oe) O08. cats 
Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Once too often” (Fantasia) oe eee 
Brivcey Ricuarps’ * The Harp of Wales” (Sung by Mr. L. Tuomas)... 
BrinLey Ricuarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PALMER) 
Brintey Ricuarps’ “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mr. SanTLEY) ... 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








In the Press, 
EW ORGAN MUSIO, BY HENRY SMART. 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
, Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obbligato, by 
HENRY SMART. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c, IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. (For Soprano and Contralto ... 
* The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano .. 
* The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jesny Baur 
** Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop... 
** Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop oe 
“ A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 
“ There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 
“ The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formzes ... ove 
‘In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr FoRmMes ... 
* Once too often, or No?” Quartet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 
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FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES . AND ea 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on ** Once too Often” eee ove ooo 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on “‘ Once too Often” ., 
* Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Tilustrated in Colours) 
“La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto ... * oe oo ote 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. oe sini Street, Ww. 


MEYERBEER. 


tip FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 
by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


VOCAL. 
“ Friendship.” (Freundschaft.) Quartet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses 
“ merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jigersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 
asses... 

“ To thee, dear land, I sing” (a) ia Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and ‘Chorus 
** God save the Queen, 2 Tenors and 2 es, with Piano ad lid. oe 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lib... 
** This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
“ Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 ~~ aeeen Tenors, and 1 Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbdligato 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of ‘Clarinet, each 
‘* Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato.., ore one ove ove ove 
“‘ The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiidchen) a ee 


PIANOFORTE. 


Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess me 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia ove eve 
Ditto,asa duet... ove ove 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, Ww. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW WALTZ, 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished. success by Mlle. 
AvbELINA Partt, in the operas of ‘* I] Barbiere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by LoRENzO Monrenrast, the Music by Mavnice Strakoscx. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 38, with a Portrait. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTI’S NEW BALLAD, 
* THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by LonarE.iow. 
ung with the greatest success by Mlle. Ape.ina Parn, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howarp GLoveR, 


,London: Duyoan Dayisox & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value.—Jiustrated News, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


——20 7} 00 


“The Message.” 
New Song by BLUMENTHAL, 
Sung with great success at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 
THE POETRY BY MISS ADELAIDE PROCTER, 
Pree 38, 


I had a message to send her, 
To her whom my soul loves best ; 
But I had my task to finish, 
And she had gone to rest: 
To rest in the far bright Heaven— 
Qh ! so far away from here! 
It was vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear, 


I had a message to send her, 
So tender, and true, and sweet, 
I long’d for an angel to hear it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 
I placed it, one summer evening, 
On a little white cloud’s breast ; 
But it faded in golden splendour, 
And died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark next morning, 

And I watched it soar and soar; 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
: And it fluttered 2 berg mee” 

~ in my passionate longing, 

Has the earth no angel friend 
Who will carry my love the message 
My heart desires to send? 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
8o mighty, so pure, so dear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 
It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, ‘ 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On music's outspread wings. 


And T heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perfect than s 
Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can 
And I know that at last my message 
Has pass‘d through the golden gate; 
So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 


Loxpoy: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 
red pate 


“Mery ‘Bearts.” 


New Song by J. P. KNIGHT. 
THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER, 
Price 38, 


Merry hearts have'sunstiine o'er them, 
And their sky is blue and bright ; 


Flowers are ever Ay are me before them, 


And their eee hed in light. 

All around them speaks of gladness: 
In the sighing, waving trees 

They can hear no voice of sadness: 
Sounds of joy are in each breeze. 


Merry hearts chase every sorrow 
From the gloomy dark to-day, 
Look unto a bright to-morrow 
When the clouds shall pass away, 
If chill disappointment meet them, 
And some precious hopes decay, 
Other hopes rise up to greet them— 
Glad as summer, bright as day. 


Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
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REMARKS ON THE RENDERING OF THE 
“ SINFONIA EROICA.”* 
(Continued from Page 694). 

The famous introduction of the second horn (p. 47) with the 
first two bars .of the theme, as a sort of distant and suggestive 
presentiment of the return of the principal idea, must also be played 
legato, although there are no ties over the notes in the horn part 
(Original Edition ; Vienna, presso A. Steiner & Co., and Simrock’s 
Seore)—probably an oversight. reminiscences of the theme 
in the concluding period (beginning at page 48) of the magnificent 
development are marked legato for all the wind instruments (as is 
the case even for the second horn some thirty bars previously, 
page 44), while the direction pp. as well as the only signification of 
which the passage is capable, decisively in favour of the 
connected style of execution. we had anything to do here 
with aught humourous and witty, the case would be different, 
and such a staccato execution would make it. 

It is in the wate Bo of the first horn in F major, and 
then of the flute in D flat major, that the theme is first marked 
dolce. We have always admired this charming intermezzo between 
the simple ‘re-introduction of the E flat major theme in the 
violoncello (p. 48) and the full volume of the same in the tutti 
(p. 50) as one of the greatest beauties of the whole movement. 

the reader only compare these twenty bars with those which 
also in the beginning of the allegro separate and connect both 
points—the simple theme and its radiations into the tutti. There 
the entrance to the career of the hero, who would force his wa 
upwards, is obstructed by an opposing power thrusting him bac 
and keeping him down :— 


oe teva eee eee 
! ey 7 

















ie ! cres. 8 

The nae accented syncopations stem the stream like so many 
rocks, which the whi amr break through by main force ; here 
everything is different; the wild combat is over; the most pre- 
clpitous cliffs have been scaled, and the eye perceives a charm- 
ing valley, that suggests the blessings of peace and the fruits 
of victory. The melody, confined, for the sake of soft, gentle, pro- 
found, and quiet effect to the softest justrumenite_ horn and 
flute—remains dwelling upon the highest note of the theme :— 


Corno. in F. 
















Caer ts een aneoe summon! So om 
Vv dole. 

the eye lingers upon the soft slopes, while the mandoline strains of 
the ptzzicato in the bass, and then in the first violin, offer a fresh 
and astounding charm, especially when they are imitatingly 
tepeated, a bar subsequently, by the rising melody of the horn 
and of the flute :— 























P pizz. 
We shall meet this delicate imitation once more. The execution 
of the entire passage, which, by the way, especially belongs to 
those es whose effect is annihilated by too quick a tempo, 
must, however, be wholly free from aught like affectation or false 
sentimentality ; the dolce must be rendered principally by the 
softness of the tone; the greater the simplicity, nay, the greater 
the want of accent—and this is true of the pizzicato likewise— 
With which the tones. melt away, the more wonderfully will they 
re-echo in the mind. A weak crescendo upon the sustained c (and 
@ flat) is the sole touch of light and shade allowable. 

But, in the last bar of the flute solo the orchestra modulates 
decrescendo to the seventh chord of B flat; the soft, unaccented 
strain of the theme in the lower notes (page 50) sounds like a 
Warning to end the hero’s career, and, consequently, everything 
hastens with increasing enthusiasm towards the tutti, in which 
the theme once more unfolds its pinions in the principal key. Its 


* From the Niederrheinische Mustk- Zeitung. 





flight tends upwards more and more; the accents upon e and 
upon / sharp in the fourth and the sixth bar, and the pit forte in 
the four following bars carry us on and on, until in the /fortissimo 


(page 51) the theme ap as it has not yet appeared, in the 
greatest splendour and Fallest symphony, with kettle-drums and 


high trumpet notes, and—which is the great point—with the © 


accent for all the instruments upon the third crotchet, which, also, 
is something we have not had before :— 


Tr., como, = = 
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af wif 
the legato disappearing from all the instruments, because it is not 
adapted to the power here to be developed. 
ut the legato again comes in for the last time in the coda (page 
73). We have already mentioned the coda in reference to a quick 
tempo; but we must here direct attention to the accentuation, 
once more changed, for the execution of the theme. The latter 
here appears upon the horn, first as a reminiscence of the heroic 
idea from which everything originally sprang; the violin figure 
gambols around it as if with a feeling of joy at what has been 
achieved. Its expression softens down the determined will into 
inward satisfaction ; the melody remains here, as in the solo for 
the F horn (page 48), which represents a similar frame of mind, 
dwelling upon the high 6 flat in the fourth bar. In order, however, 
that this expression may not be lost, the last crotchet must be 
played staccato before the sustained } flat, so that the third bar 
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appears as follows :— innill 
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In bar 4, we have in addition the imitating oboe, with the 
second horn :— 


ee 
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played in the same style, which is still more sharpened in the horn 
fe graced us of the pizzicato of the violoncellos, page 48). 
e violins take up the theme thus :— 


—~,_ 
—— 
vu 
while all three horns, imitating the violins, a bar in arrear, present 
it to us for the first time in full triads, and conduct it with this 
victory announcing clearness to its original representatives, the 
basses and tenors, which, with their old and constantly increasing 
strength cause it to resound through the jubilation of the figures 
for the flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, until they themselves join 
in the jubilation, and leave to the trum and all the clear- 
sounding wind instruments, the task of fashioning it into a 
triumphant hymn. But the accentuation upon the third crotchet 
disappears, despite the same development of strength as at page 51, 
for we have now no longer to do with the overthrow of opposition, 
but with radiant glory alone. 

In the analysis we have given of the accentuation of the first 
movement of the Eroica, we plainly perceive one of the means 
which Beethoven employed for the purpose of avoiding monotony 
in the repetition of the leading motive. But the repetition of the 
principal thought is a characteristic quality of his style, never used 
in such a manner, by any previous master, and—far from becoming 
monstrous, heavy, or wearlsome,—it is one of the principal elements 
in the comprehension and admiration of his works, and particularly 
of his Symphonies, even with the age mass of the public. of ail 
nations. It is in the Eroica that this new mode of the develop- 
ment, or rather, of the repeated introduction of the theme—so 
that it is impossible for: the hearer to forget, or even to lose sight 
of the latter—appears for the first time, in a most striking, but, 
also—because the plan is carried out with genius—in a most 
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effective manner. e theme of the first movement offers us a 
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specimen of this peculiar treatment at the very outset; it first 
appears in the bass piano, in a single part, and, harmonially, 
with only a two-part accompaniment ; then in the highest part, 
the flute, supported by the horn and clarinet in octaves, and 
with a three-part accompaniment; and then, for the third time 
(after the progressive expansions, taken from the second half of 
the theme) with all the resources of the orchestra, and in harmonic 
symphony. ‘This fixing of the principal thought takes up quite 
38 bars. In the entire movement, however, the complete theme of 
4 bars occurs 23 times (in which, at pages 43 and 44, only the first 
bassoon part is counted, the imitations for the clarinet, flute, and 
horn not being included), and the first half absolutely 43 times! 
If, in addition to this, we take the repetitions and expansions of 
the third bar alone :— 














or partly with the unaceented portion of the bar :— 
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partly with the final or culminating note :— 
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we find an unexampled recurrence of the theme, and a varied 
exhibition—effective in the highest degree—of the same, by means 
of higher or lower notes; the different character of the in- 
struments; prepared and unprepared change of key; richer 
accompaniment ; fuller and more ample harmony ; strengthened 
instrumentation ; simple and double imitation; expansion and 
growth; addition of characteristic subordinate figures; by the 
prescription of the dynamic expansion, in all possible gradations of 
light and shade, from pianissimo to fortissimo, or vice versa ; and, 
finally, by variety of accentuation. 

The fact of our mentioning this last point, brings us back to our 
object, properly so speaking, namely, the discussion of how the 
Third Symphony should be rendered. But, even for this object, 
it struck us as necessary to show at some length how different was 
Beethoven’s treatment of the principal idea from the treatment of 
it by all preceding composers, because no one can ever perform 
the Symphony properly without a clever comprehension of the said 
mode of treatment. 

As is partly apparent from what has been said, in order to 
ensure correctness of performance, the accentuation of separate 
notes, by the a has been more extensively and charac- 
teristically employed by Beethoven than by any previous composer. 
It is essential to pay attention to them, but they can ly be 
overlooked, with common care, and they are easily executed. In 
the cases of fp and s/p, however, double attention must be given, 
both in the case of the figures and in that of the sustained notes. 
For instance, as early as page 8, in the second violin and the 
violoncello :— 








while the first violin, tenor, and all the wind instruments have the 
Jp upon a minim :— 




















where, very often, especially in the wind instruments, the forte is 
kept up too long. Just in the same way, at page 16, we must 
allow for the s/p in the violoncello, tenor, bassoons, and oboes, 
which frequently occurs, especially with the figure in the second 
part, beginning at page 20 and recurring at page 29 :— 
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This figure must be played by all the instruments as it is played 
by the first violin, although the p after the sf in the score and in 
the parts has been sometimes accidentally omitted. 
brings us to the difference of the sfz in forte and in piano 
assages; its force must be determined by the dynamic direction 
or the entire period. The word rinforzare, whence is derived 
rinforzando, for which, at present, sforzando (from sforzare, to 
force) is always written, means to give additional strength (Ger- 
manicé, verstiirken), and is never applied to a series of tones, like 
the forte, but only to the additional strengthening of a separate 
tone in the series. If a series of notes is to be more strongly 
accented, the direction sfz is repeated upon each note; frequent 
instances of this occur in the Eroica. As a rule, this strengthening 
process is combined with a certain breadth, corresponding to the 
accentuation of words or syllables marked ‘“ with emphasis” in 
spoken language. The sfz occurs consequently seldom in the 
staccato, as, for instance, page 13 :— 

















where, by this means, the contrast between the intended sharpness 
of the tones in the violins and the breadth of the tones in the 
minims of the wind instruments, which are also introduced at the 
second crotchet with sfz, is intended to be marked. It thus 
becomes a mere direction for the accent. That this, then, must 
become strong, and exceptionally strong, is required by the forte of 
the entire period. 

But very different from a fortissimo of this description is the 
strengthening of the separate tone in the passages to be played in 
the half strong (mezzo forte) piano, and especially in the pianissimo, 
Too strong an accentuation in these instances is a serious error ; 
the amount of strengthening must be regulated by the character of 
the period. Some persons will exclaim, ‘‘ Everyone knows that!” 
Good! but how comes it to pass, then, that, despite this are 
we so frequently hear, at the very commencement of the Eroica, the 
sfz in the tenth bar, accented upon the d fa flat with a degree of 
energy not at all in keeping with the character of the period, which 
character, on the contrary, it completely obliterates by an abrupt- 
ness that renders the gradually dying away of the sound, down to 
the complete piano, almost impossible in the space of time appor- 
tioned to a single bar, while the mark > immediately following 
the sfz shows plainly enough what kind of expression is required. 
The free progression which Beethoven annexes in eight bars to the 
theme, until the latter occurs, at the fifteenth bar, in the highest 
part even, but still piano, must not differ, in the first.or second 
crescendo, or in the sforzando, from the character of the entire 
period. This character is sufficiently marked by the piano of the 
theme, as well as by its repitition and expression, up to bar 22, 
and, furthermore, by the p which is placed (bar 7) as a warning 
before the crescendo, upon the first g of the first violin. 

The same holds good of all the crescendos and sforzandos in the 
middle episode, pages 10 and 11 :— 
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An unmistakeable guide for the proper expression is the mark 

of the flute, which latter first comes in at the third bar—that is, in 

the crescendo and immediately before the sfz—with p and ¢f:— 
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and just the same in the oboe part, page 57. h 
To the same category belong the cresc. and sfz in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth bars of the second (page 20), where both 


impart light and shade to the pianissimo of the entire passage only 
by a moderately rising tone, which directly afterwards subsides 
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again into a piano. Furthermore, all s/p's in the second episode 
(page 36 et segg):— 
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The matter becomes most apparent in softly melodic portions in 
the adagios; when, for instance, in the remainder of the theme of 
the funeral march of the Eroica the first crotchet of the sixth bar 
is marked sf >, but the whole, except the pp, sotto voce, also; no 
one, we presume, will ever take it into his head to change the 
emphasis upon a flat into an outburst of sound, while such an 
outburst, even as the forte in the stringed quartet shows, is quite 
appropriate in the last bar but one at the end of the march, with 
the same mark sf in the wind instruments. 

Opposed to accentuation, we find in Beethoven, as a new means 
of expression, not employed by any composer before him, or, at 
any rate, not to the same extent, the system of non-accentuation, 
the absence of accent, and of everything like light and shade, 
resulting from increased or diminished strength of tone. This 
peculiar kind of execution occurs only in the piano and pianissimo, 
which are, furthermore, provided with a warning beacon in the 
shape of the word sempre (always). ‘The great point, in the 
execution of such passages, is the avoiding even of a scarcely 
perceptible crescendo. 

In the first movement of the Eroica, there are only two passages 
requiring a perfectly equal, we might almost say, indifferent, style 
of execution, firstly, the eighteen bars at the conclusion of the 
development in the second part (pages 46 and 47), and, secondly, 
the sixteen bars (pages 65—68), where, after the fortissimo of the 
first two bars of the theme in C major, the second violin takes it 
up pianissimo, until the return of the episode in F minor. 

e scherzo, on the other hand, affords one of the most re- 
markable instances of the unaccented style of execution, devoid of 
any gradation of light and shade, of very long periods in con- 
tinuous piano. The sempre pianissimo and staccato are retained, 
in the first place, for ninety-one bars, then for twenty-eight, and, 
in the repetition, for ninty-four more! That the marked minims 

















here (pages 128, et segg.) :— 
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A LETTER FROM MENDELSSOHN. 
(ADDRESSED TO HIS BROTHER.) 
Presbury (Hungary), April 27, 1830. 

Herr Broruer !—Ringing of bells, drumming and music, carriage upon 
carriage, men running hither and thither, on all sides, picturesque crowds, that 
is the state of things about me here, for to morrow is the coronation of the 
king, which the city has been waiting for since yesterday, and praying the 
heavens to clear up and become pleasant for—for the grand ceremony, which 
should have taken place yesterday, had to be put off because of the continued 
and tremendous rain. But now since noon, the sky has become blue and serene ; 
the moon is shining quietly upon the boisterous city, and to-morrow, as 
early as possible, the crown price is to take his oath (as king of Hungary) 
upon the great market-place ; thence he goes with a long procession of bishops 
and the nobles to the empire of the church, and finally proceeds on horseback 
to the Kénigsberg (King’s hill), which is here directly before my window, there 
upon the banks of the Danube to wave his sword towards the four cardinal 
points, and so take possession of his new kingdom. 

In this short journey I have gained the knowledge of an entirely new country ; 
for Hungary with its magnates, its Obergespann,* its oriental luxury, side by 
side with barbarism, can be seen here, and the streets offer me a sight all 
unexpected and new. One really finds himself nearer the Orient; the fright- 
fully stupid peasant Sclaves ; the land of gipsies ; the servants and coaches of 
the nobles overloaded with gold and gems (for they themselves are at best to 
be seen through the open windows of their carriages); then to the strangely 
saucy national costumes, the yellow complexion, the long moustachios, the soft, 
foreign speech—altogether it makes upon one the motliest impression in the 
world. Yesterday morning I rambled the streets alone; there came a long 
train of jolly soldiery upon their lively little horses ; behind them was a troop 
of gipsies with music ; then a lot of Vienna elegans with spectacles and gloves, 
talking with a Capuchin monk; then a squad of those small, half savage 
peasants, in long white coats, the hat down over the eyes, the black, smooth 


* The Counts of highest rank,—Tr, 
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hair cut in a circle round their heads, skins of a reddish brown, exceedingly 
lazy in their motions, and having an indescribable mingled expression of utter 
indifference and wild stupidity; then a pair of fine, keen-looking alumni of 
theology, walking arm in arm and clad in long blue coats; Hungarian owners 
of estates in the blue-black national dress ; court servants ; travelling carriages 
just arriving, covered over and over with dirt. I followed the multitude as it 
moved slowly hill-upwards, and so came at length to the ruined castle, whence 
one sees the entire city and far away down the Danube ; and everywhere from 
the old white walls, and from the towers and balconies above the people were 
gazing down upon the scene ; in every corner boys were standiug and inscribing 
their names upon the walls for the benefit of posterity ; in a small room (per- 
haps it was once the chapel or the bedroom of somebody) a whole ox was 
roasting, slowly turning upon the spit, while the people hurrahed in concert ; 
a long line of cannon stands before the castle, ready to thunder in due form at 
the coronation ; down in the Danube, which here rushes madly along and flies 
through the bridge of boats with-arrow like quickness, lies the new steamboat, 
which has just arrived, beladen with strangers; to all this add the view far 
away out over the level, the bushy country over the meadows which the Danube 
overflows, the dikes and roads all alive with human beings, the hills planted 
from top to bottom with the vines of Hungary; all this is foreign and strange 
enough. Add, moreover, the pleasant contrast, that of living with the pleas- 
antest and friendliest people, and to find with them the new, doubly surprising 
—these were, indeed, more of those lucky days, dear Herr Brother, which 
beneficent Heaven has so often and richly conferred upon me. 

The 28th, about 1 p.m. The king has gone through the ceremony.* It 
was heavenly beautiful. Why should I make any long description? In an 
hour we all journey back to Vienna, and thence I go on my way. Under my 
window is a deadly tumult, and the city guards are hurrying together, but 
only to shout ‘“* Vivat.” I made my way alone into the crowd, while our ladies 
saw all the proceedings from the windows, and the impression made upon me 
by all this incredible magnificence is ineffaceable. On the great square of the 
Brothers of Merey, the people rushed together like mad, for it was there the 
oath was to be taken, on a tribune covered with cloth; this cloth the people 
had the right afterwards to appropriate to make themselves clothes; hard by, 
too, was a fountain, spouting red and white Hungarian wines; the grenadiers 
could not keep the crowd back; an unlucky hackney coach, which stopped for 
an instant, was in an instant covered with people climbing up the wheels, 
lodging themselves on the roof, on the driver’s seat, making a great ant-hill of 
the vehicle, so that the coachman, not to commit murder, had to stop there 
and wait quietly until all was over. When the procession approached, to 
which all heads uncovered themselves, it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that I could get my hat off and hold it up over my head; this cut off the view 
of an old Hungarian, who stood behind me; he, however, at once devised a 
way, seized the hat, without saying, “‘by your leave,” and crushed it at a 
stroke so flat that it was hardly as large as a cap; then they yelled as if trans- 
fixed on spits, and almost tore one another to pieces in struggling for the cloth ; 
in short it was a mob—but my Hungarians! The scamps look as if they were 
born only to be nobles and do-nothings, and as if they were very melancholy 
about it, and ride like the devil. When the procession left the hill, first came 
the embroidered court servants, the drummers and trumpeters, the heralds and 
other menials, and then suddenly, in frightful leaps, pleine carriére, a count on 
horseback sprang down the street like a madman; the horse is bridled with 
gold ; the rider is completely covered with diamonds, real heron feathers, and 
embroidered velvet (you see he had not yet donned his richest costume, because 
he must ride like one possessed; Count Sandor, the mad man is called); he 
carried an ivory sceptre in his hand, and pricked his horse with it, and every 
time the horse sprang and made a powerful leap; when he had cooled down, 
comes a file of some sixty other magnates, all in like fantastic magnificence, 
all with beautiful coloured turbans, jolly moustachios and dark eyes; one rides 
a white horse which he has covered with a golden net; asecond, a grey, with 
diamonds all over the bridle; a third, a black, bedecked with purple stuff; 
one wears sky-blue from head to foot, thickly embroidered with gold, a white 
turban and a long white doliman ; another is all dressed in cloth of gold with a 
purple doliman, and so each seems more parti-coloured and richer than his 
neighbour, and all ride so boldly and recklessly that it is fun to see it; and 
now, at last, the Hungarian guard, Esterhazy at the head, dazzling the eyes 
with brilliants and embroidery of pearls; how can all this be described? One 
must have witnessed all this splendour to conceive it, as the procession arranged 
itself in the broad square and stood still, and all the precious stones and varie- 
gated colours, and the lofty golden Bishops’ mitres, and the crucifixes sparkled 
in the brightest sunlight, like a thousand stars! 

Now then, to-morrow, God willing, I shall go on. Here you have a letter, 
Herr Brother; write one also and soon, to me, and let me know how life 
goes with you. You have had an uprising in Berlin, also, and indeed, from 
journeyman tailors; what was the affair?’ 

To you, your parents, and your brothers and sisters, I say once again a 
farewell in leaving Germany; now I leave Hungary for Italy, and thence I will 
write oftener and more quietly. Be in good spirits, dear Paul, and push for- 
ward bravely; rejoice in all that’s joyful, and think of thy brother, who 
rambles about the world. Farewell. Thy FELIx. 





* “ Der Kinig wiire unter die Haube gebracht.” 
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LOVE'S TRIUMPH. 

In Love’s Triumph Mr. Wallace has ventured on ground he can hardly 
be said to have trod before, challenging comparison with the masters 
of the Opéra Comique headed by M. Auber, who, as a musician so 
worthily represents the genius of his country. The book with which 
Mr. Planché had supplied him, no doubt suggested, if it did not positively 
necessitate, this metamorphosis—or perhaps, to speak more accurately 
this ultimate settling down into a style towards which, even in his 
romantic operas, the composer of Maritana has always betrayed more 
or less tendency. ‘The plot, the situations, the dialogue, the dramatis 
persone, and everything else, even to the laying out of the ‘ scenario,” 
are eminently and exclusively French, Nay, in his departures from 
the piece, upon which his libretto is founded (Ze Portrait Vivant of 
MM. Melesville and Laya, produced at the Théatre Frangais in 1842), 
the English dramatist has, if possible, given a still deeper French 
colouring to his work, by a freer use of that element of improbability 
upon which French authors of the Scribe period, imbued with the spirit 
of Scribe, just as French composers of the same period are imbued with 
the spirit of Auber, so much delight to exercise their invention. 
Whether he has dene well to heighten the perplexity of the audience 
by bringing that visibly before them which the original leaves to their 
imagination is questionable. But, even admitting the English version 
to be, in this particular respect, an improvement, we cannot think 
otherwise than that the manner in which the new incident is handled 
leads to the extreme verge of absurdity. "We may accept as legitimate 
in a theatrical portrayal of life the fact of a French Princess Royal and 
the daughter of a Dutch burgomaster bearing so close a resemblance 
to each other in every physical attribute as to deceive not only a father 
but even a devoted lover, but when they are brought so near together 
that the one retiring from the stage becomes the signal for the other 
to appear, and vice versa, the improbability of the situation overtaxes 
the credulity of the most easily convinced spectator. Thus the third 
act, which might have been rendered the most interesting in the opera, 
stands out conspicuously the feeblest. The position of Theresa, the 
Princess’s “‘ double” (the “ living portrait”), and her lover, Adolph de 
Savigny, whose first interview takes place while the Princess is concealed 
behind a pedestal, overhearing what passes between them, is imagined 
with singular infelicity. It may be stated here that Adolph, rejected 
by Van Groot, Theresa’s father—who, unmindful of his daughter’s 
inclination, has affianced her to Canillac, a dissolute nobleman attached 
to the Court—has come to seek employment in the army, hoping to 
drown his grief in the active perils of a soldier’s life. Presented to 
Mademoiselle de Valois by the Marquis de Pons, Chief Equerry, in- 
debted to his father for certain important though hitherto unrequited 
services, Adolph isat once confounded by the resemblance of that Royal 
lady to his own beloved Theresa, and behaves in such a manner as at 
first to attract the curiosity of the Princess, and gradually to awaken a 
profounder interest. Meanwhile, appointed to a place of honour near 
her person, Adolph accompanies his Royal mistress to the chase, and is 
fortunate enough to save her from imminent danger,—a wolf, made 
furious by a gunshot, haying sprung upon her horse from behind. Our 
hero kills the wolf and restores Mademoiselle de Valois to her friends, 
but in the scuffle drops a miniature, which, being placed in the hands 
of the Princess, she, with ill-suppressed emotion, beholds the very 
counterpart of herself. Persuaded now of the real object of her young 
champion’s admiration, the feeling that agitates her breast augments 
in intensity. Just at the point, however, when Mademoiselle de Valois 
is about to forget her high station and the duties imperatively attached 
to it, Mynheer Van Groot, the father of Theresa, most opportunely 
arrives, He, too, is perplexed with the likeness to his daughter; but 
his strange conduct at first partially opens the eyes of the Princess, and 
then—with the aid of a duplicate miniature, which Van Groot has in- 
trusted to the Marquis de Pons—wholly dispels the allusion, so fondly 
and secretly cherished, that the object of Adolph’s distracted passion 
was really herself, and not some humbler Dulcinea. With self-denial 
more than princely she straightway resolves that such true devotion 
shall not go unrewarded ; and, having the power, no less than the will, 
she speedily vanquishes all obstacles, and—by expedients, of which the 
spectator must be left to judge—brings about the union and the happi- 
ness of the lovers. This leads us back to the pedestal, and the pretty 
games of * cach-cache,” played by the Princess and ‘I'heresa, who—both 
impersonated by Miss Louisa Pyne, and alternately taking possession 
of the stage at very short intervals—are expected to be looked upon 
by a bewildered audience as two different personages. Endowed with 
the curiosity as well as the magnanimity of a genuine woman, Made- 
moiselle de Valois longs to witness unperceived an interview between 
the lovers being not yet quite convinced, moreover, that her own charms 
have not in some degree obliterated in Adolph’s breast the impression 
of his first attachment. She has her wish, Theresa, arrayed in the 
mantle and coronet of the Princess, taxes Adolph with having found 


her portrait ; Adolph declares that the likeness is not hers, but that of | 





one, so marvellously resembling her, “in feature, form, and voice,” 
that it is difficult for him to believe it is not she herself whom he is 
addressing, and “ whose accents thrill his very soul;” the Princess at 
these and suchlike declarations lets fall a rose from one of the vases on 
the pedestal, the preconcerted signal at which Theresa is to declare her- 
self and ultimately has the enviable privilege of listening to the raptures 
of Adolph and the triumph of the Burgomaster’s daughter—Love's 
Triumph, of course, though, taking Mademoiselle de Valois herself, by 
far the most interesting character, into consideration, Love's Sacrifice 
would have been even a more appropriate name. 

These are the materials out of which Mr. Wallace has built his first 
veritable comic opera, That he should look at them almost wholly 
from the ye of view of modern French lyric comedy, and treat them 
according nv by no means surprising; but that he should for the 
most part have paves ger his. task so well says no little for his readi- 
ness, tact, and general ability. Indeed, the omission of one or two of 
those conventional ballads, which are the Nemesis of our dramatic 
composers, would make the work as complete as it is spirited and 
engaging. Mr. Planché with the experience of an old practitioner, has 
supplied a set of characters highly favourable to contrast, and in the 
true poetic vein has written verses distinguished in an equal measure 
by clearness, elegance, and pleasing variety of rhythm—verses as 
sinsible throughout as they are polished and well balanced. The prose 
too, is as honest as the rhyme, and inclines us to overlook improbability 
and weakness of construction in uniform healthiness of language. No 
favourable point for genuine effect has escaped Mr. Wallace. Abundant 
in melody, like all his operas, Love’s Triumph in marked decision of 
style, if not in ambitious aim, surpasses any of them. The overture, 
ntroducing several themes afterwards recurred to, is airy, brilliant, and 
in keeping; and though the choral introduction to the first act cannot 
be compared with so elaborate a piece as that which follows the orchestral 
prelude to The Amber Witch, it is fresh, genial, and equally. to the pur- 
pose. Here, in the chorus, “ Long life to her Highness,” which brings 
on the Princess (with a solo), and in the capital hunting song, “ Mount 
and away” (for chorus with quartet of “ principals”), the business of the 
scene is admirably kept up, All is well contrived and effective on the 
stage, the orchestral accompaniments imparting with lively earnestness 
the requisite tone and colour—true forest music, in short, picturesque, 
vigorous, and well sustained. The other important concerted piece of 
this act is the finale, where the Princess deseribes,*in a phrase of striking 
melodiousness, her providential escape from the wolfe :— 

“ Carelessly cantering down a lonely dell, 
“ Where, through the tangled branclies, scarce a sunbeam fell "— 
and where the consignment of Adolph’s lost minature produces such 
agitation in the bosom of its supposed fair owner as to arrest the 
attention and excite the curiosity of those immediately about her. The 
conflicting emotions here involved—the confusion of the Princess; the 
passion of Adolph, though sorely perplexed, still dreaming of his 
‘Theresa; the sly malice of the page,Henri de Vermeuil, who, with page 
like rapidity, detects the secret of his mistress; the jealousy of the 
courtiers, Canillac and Duretéte, who regard with instinctive appre- 
hension the sudden favour into which an unknown stranger has been 
lifted—are skillfully combined and forcibly depicted, the acclamations 
of the chorus in praise of Adolph’s gallant deed, and their signal-notes 
of departure, the hunt being ended, endowing with extra animation a 
scene of the most animated. This first act also comprises a dance of 
villagers, the music of which, in the style of the medieval romanesca, 
with variations and imitations, is quite perfect in its way, and in the 
clever treatment of the second theme, by means of what musical theorists 
term “double counterpoint,” reveals a praiseworthy emulation of tho 
elder masters—some of whom were nogbing if not “contrapuntal.” 
While speaking of the purely orchestral music, we may mention the 
interludes between the first and second, and second and third acts, both 
highly interesting, the first including a solo for clarinet, with florid 
coda, built upon the theme afterwards sung by Theresa at the: end of 
the last act—a solo written, no doubt, with an eye to Mr. Lazarus, and, 
as the result has shown, with an intimate appreciation of that gentle- 
man’s remarkable talent. The second act is terminated, even more 
effectively than the first, by a finale which, affording still larger and 
more marked diversity of material, has been planned and accomplished 
with proportionate success, In this finale, as in the first, allusions to 
prominent phrases of the overture carry on the orchestral under-current, 
to which, in the opera of Love's Triumph, Mr. Wallace has striven—if 
with occassional over-eagerness, on the whole with undeniable felicity— 
to impart uuceasing musical interest. It also contains a part-song— 
“Corin, for Cleora dying, 
“ Wastes his life away in sighs "— 

a delightful inspiration, with a genuine smack of the old English flavour, 
both in its tune and its harmony. There is nothing at all “ French” 
in this, nor, indeed, in any part of the concerted music that follows, 
where the dialogue is supported by an accompaniment of the orchestra, 
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in the time and style of the old minuet, with an ingenuity that cannot 
fail to win the hearty praise of musicians. But the predominant fea- 
tures of the Second finale are the arrival of Mynheer van Groot, the 
sensation he creates among the courtiers, the impression he produces on 
the Princess, and the effects of the inebriate condition in which he presents 
himself, or rather is presented by the Count. de Canillac, his intended 
son-in-law—the ultimate result being considerable hilarity and very 
general confusion. The comic power of Mr. Wallace in the treatment 
of this situation is most favourably exhibited; and it is difficult to 
imagine anything more animated, or, ina musical sense, more happily 
contrived, than the whole scene, from the laughing chorus (‘ Ha! ha! 
ha! he is quite delightful”), to the end, when van Groot, having made 
himself eminently ridiculous, escapes from the midst of his pitiless 
tormentors. No wonder that, night after night, this should evoke an 
uproarious summons for the composer—and, let us add a hearty de- 
monstration in favour of Mr, H, Corri who is every inch a Dutchman, 
aud very drunk to boot. The third and last act contains no important 
piece in which the chorus plays a part; but it introduces an accompanied 
sestet— 


“In mystery shrouded 
The future still lies"—~ 


which would atone for a multitude of ballads (here there are no more 
than. two). and, is in the fullest acceptation of the word, masterly. 
The principal characters are further developed in certain duets and 
trios, more or less meritorious, from which we would specially single 
out, as sterling dramatic music, the trio (“A simple Cymon”) where 
the Marquis de Pons brings Adolph de Savigny under the notice of 
the Princess, furtively ridiculing his pretensions, while he openly 
affects to intercede (Act 1.) ; and that for Van Groot, Canillac and 
the page (“ Weleome, I am all on fire,” Act 11.), ending with the 
exhilarating brindisi, “For me if you would garlands twine,” in which 
Bacehus is apostrophized with more. than ordinary enthusiasm. 
There is also an unquestionably comic vein in the duet between the 
Marquis and Adolph Ie poor young friend,” Act1.), where the 
wily courtier pretends to undertake the fortunes of his’ unpaid 
creditor’s son; genuine expression. in that where the Princess, unseen 
by Adolph, watches, with womanly anxiety, the effect produced upon 
him by the miniature, the common likeness: of herself and Theresa 
(“Asin a dream I wander,” Act 11.); and vivid dramatic movement 
in that where the Marquis gives Mademoiselle de Valois the miniature 
he has obtained from Van Groot (‘‘To the secret of our Cymon,” 
Act 111,), which, re ed simply as a piece of abstract music, is the 
most interesting and skilfully conducted of the three. Of the solos 
incomparably the best is the grand scena of the Princess (“ O rank, 
thou hast thy shackles,” Act 11.), which comprises two slow move- 
ments of sach genuine beauty, so thoroughly expressive and appealing, 
as not only to redeem the somewhat commonplace brilliancy of the 
last part (a bravura), but to charm on their own account. The first 
air of the Marquis (‘Patience, prudence”) is sufficiently bustling and 
lively; that of Canillac (“ Wayward fortune”)—in the style of a 

laccea somewhat vague in its relation to the personage from whose 
ips it is made to proceed ; that of Henri de Vermeuil (‘I’m a model 
page”), pretty and in good keeping, if not over-refined; that of Van 
Groot (I have brought my daughter,” Act 11.), quaint and original— 
in short, another bit of unaffected humour. Of the ballads we prefer 
“ Those withered flowers” (Theresa), being not deeply touched either 
by that allotted to Adolph in the first act (“Though all too poor”), 
styled romanza, nor by that in which Canillac sacrifices Theresa, 
“Lovely, loving, and beloved.” ‘The slow introduction to the finale 
of Theresa (“It is not in the summer tide”—identical, as we have 
hinted, with the theme of the clarinet interlude), in spite of its showy 
coda, in which the flute (Mr. Pratten) largely participates, is inferior 
to another excerpt from the overture, first recognized in Adolph’s 
ballad, “Night, love, is creeping,” and subsequently as the familiar 
strain by which Theresa, in the dress of the Princess, convinces her 
lover of her indentity. Much more might be written about the music 
of Love's T'riumph, did space allow of our entering into details; but 
enough haa, we think, been adduced to show that in treating a new 
kind of subject, Mr. Wallace has successfully proved the versatility 
of his powers. On his many admirable qualities as a dramatic com- 
poser we have already dwelt more than once and we are glad to 
r ize their easy adaptability to the expression of light comedy. 
Love's Triumph, if here and there exception may be found, will add at 
any rate to its composer’s well-earned reputation, as the result of 
serious thought and well-directed labour, combined with rich fancy 
and disinguished talent.— Times. 





_Kanisrune.—Ferdinand Hiller’s new opera, Die Katakomben, was 
jm with great success on the 14th instant. The talented composer 

previously been stopping here for some time to superinten the 
stage rehearsals, 


PROVINCIAL, 

From the Halifax Guardian we glean the following particulars 
of a Concert which was given by the Haley Hill Choral Society in 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Halifax, on the 10th instant, in aid of the 
distress in Yorkshire :— 

The Haley Hill Choral Society has done a good thing at a good 
time. In giving a performance of sacred music for the relief of the 
suffering operatives in the cotton districts, its performing members 
(whoare chiefly working men) have done their duty. And in limiting 
the relief to. Yorkshire distress, they have wisely obeyed the golden 
rule that“ Charity begins at home.” There is no doubt that in the 
Yorkshire vallies bordering on Lancashire there is as much real distress 
asin Lancashire, and no doubt it is the duty of Yorkshiremen first to 
stave want and distress from Yorkshire doors before they open their 
purses to relieve a neighbouring country. The performance on Mon- 
day last was the oratorio Judas Maccabeus. Criticism was entirely 
disarmed by the goodness of the cause which all came forward so 
readily to aid; but. making due allowance for the youth and relative 
inexperience of some of the singers, there was little that called for r3- 
mark, Mr. Frobisher conducted and carried with him throughout the 
whole evening the 64 vocalists and 37 instrumentalists (18 wind, 18 
string, and one Lag ey who enrolled themselves under his baton. 
The vocalists were Miss. Tankard, Mrs. Em , Misses Leach. Turner, 
Tushton, and Messrs, Carter, Briggs, Peace, Mitchell, Townsend, Hoyle, 
Stork, and E. Sladden. Between the parts E. Akroyd, Esq., president 
and patron of the Haley Hill Society, briefly thanked the performers 
for their gratuitous services, and the audience for their attendance. We 
understand that upwards of £70 nett will be realised by the performance. 

Mr. Charles Salaman has been giving two ‘‘ Musical Lectures ” 
in the city of Northampton with signal success. The Northampton 
Mercury thus writes of them :— 

Mr. Salaman gave two excellent lectures, morning and evening, at 
the Lecture Hall, in Gold-street, on Monday last. That in the morning 
was entitled— A Morning with Beethoven,” and consisted of a most 
interesting and gee eee though brief summary, of the principal 
events in the life of the great ‘‘ Tondichter”—poet of sounds— 
and a very clever analysis of his works and of the character of 
his genius, ‘The lecture was amply and admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Salaman on the pianoforte, and by Miss Eliza Hughes, who sang with 
purity and chasteness the song from Wilhelm Meister, “ Knowest thou 
the Land,” Goethe’s joyous Song of May, Marcelin’s song from Fidelio 
—‘ What joy were mine,” and the “ Kleino blimen.” Mr, Salaman 
goes through his task con amore, and the attention of his audience in 
consequence never flags. The evening lecture was entitled— An 
Evening with Weber,” and in plan was the same as that of the morning. 
It opened with a very agreeable sketch of the life of “the great artist 
and good man,” as he truly styled the composer of Der Freischutz, in- 
cluding criticisms on his operas, accompanied with illustrations vocal 
and instrumental. . In the first part the selections were wholly from 
Der Freischutz. Miss Hughes sang the popular “ Ifa youth should meet 
a maiden ;” the cavatina, “ Though clouds by tempests may be driven ;” 
the ghost story, ‘‘ My aunt, poor soul,” and the rondo, “Let not sorrow,” 
with excellent taste and feeling, and Mr. Salaman concluded with a 
selection from some of the most popular melodies on the pianoforte, 
the famous “ Jager Chorus,” the**‘ Drinking Song,” &c. The second 
part included selections from Preciosa—the overture, the cavatina, “ Lo, 
the star of eve is glancing;” the animated gipsy chorus “ The stars 
that above us are shining ;” from Huryanthe “’ Tis May, sweet May ;” 
and the finale to the 1st Act; and from Oberen, the recitative, “‘ Haste, 
gallant Knight,” and air, “ Yes, my Lord, my joy, my blessing;” the 
mermaid’s song, ‘ O, ’tis pleasaitt to float on the sea.” In his lectures, 
as well as his musical illustrations, Mr. Salaman evinced a taste and 
conscientiousness and a respect for his art which was gratifying to 
witness. We can imagine nothing more delightful than “an evening” 
such as Mr. Salaman can give, nothing more beneficial alike to our 
tempers and our tastes. 








Mannuerm.—The following notice has been issued by the Committee 
of Deutsche Tonhalle: “ No sufficient majority of votes (in 
conformity with the laws of the Society) has been arrived at, by 
Herren Franz Lachner, Heinrich Neeb, and Joseph Swauss, who were 
duly chosen as arbitrators, with regard to the sixteen four-part settings 
for male voices of the prize poem of Dr. K. A. Mayer, which were sent 
in, conformably to our public notice of October, 1861. The work of 
Herr F. Lux, of Mayence, obtained, however, one vote for the prize 
and one “honorable mention ;” that of Herr V. E. Becker, of Wiirzburg, 
obtained two “‘ honorable mentions ;” while the works of Herren Ed. 
Guth and Eberhkuhn obtained each one, ‘ Those competitors. who 
desire their works to be returned, are requested to make application to 
us for them within the next six months, as we cannot be responsible 





for the said works beyond that period. 23rd October, 1862.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES'’S HALL. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24, 1862. 
LAST APPEARANCE BUT TWO 


HERR JOACHIM. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART. I. 


GRAND SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Clari- 
onet, Horn, Bassoon, Violoncello, aud Double Bass 





eT ae ae eee eg «+ _ » Beethoven, 

MM, Joachim, H. Webb, Lazarus, C. Harper, Hutchins, C. Severn, and Piatti, 

SONG, “ Ave Marth? cl ee5 eae ee oe ORE, 

(Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus.) 
Miss Roden. 

NEW SONG, with Violoncello obbligato, Signor Piatti ... . Piatti. 
Mr. Santley. 

SONATA, in G, Op. 29, No.1, for Pianoforte solo (No. 16 of 

Hallé's edition) es ee ee, 
Mr, Lindsay Sloper. 


PART II, 

SONATA, in B flat, for Pianoforteand Violin... «. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Herr Joachim. 

SONG, “Cease your funning.”... —... oa «. (Beggar's Opera.) 

Miss Roden. 

PRELUDE, LOURE, MINUETTS, AND GAVOTTE, in E 

major, for Violinalone... ms Hou ose ° 

(Repeated by desire.) 
Herr Joachim. 


«. Dussek, 


. J. 8, Bach. 


SONG, “Oh! moon of night."... ie bad tse eee ow A. Manns, 
Mr. Santley. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello ses fd pis ni ooo ose 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti, 
Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


Haydn. 





To commence at Hight o’Clock precisely. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets to be had at 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO’S., 50 New Bond Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Proressor oF Music at OxForD should send his name and 
address before we can publish his letter. 
A. D. X.—Mercadante is alive and living in Naples. 
everybody knew that he was a composer of music. 


We thought 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE MusicaL WoRLD is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 

Teas { Two lines and under ... ay 2s. 6d. 
Every additional 10 words... Sas 6d. 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComposErs—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in THE Musica, WorLp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor LD. 


Che Musical World, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1862. 








To the Editor of the Mustcan Worwp. 
RE there any signs of a musical season to cheer and 
comfort us through war and party strife? A few 
scattering ones, at least; some cheerful twitterings of early 





birds, enough to justify the early confidence that spring is 
coming—the musical and social spring and summer, coinciding 
with the fall and winter of the natural year. Signs and 
beginnings there are, with notes of preparation, warranting 
assurance that we shall have as much and as good music 
during the coming winter, as we had last year, to say the 
least—possibly more and better. We needed it then; it 
was so necessary to all peace, and rest, and sanity of mind; 
so impossible to endure the never ceasing strain and pressure 
upon every faculty and every sensibility, caused by the 
consciousness of the fiery trial, the new birth-throes (let us 
believe), through which our country is passing, without 
some such diversion, some such harmonizing, tranquillizing, 
hope and joy reviving angel influence as music. We need 
it still more now, that we are grown so weary of the pro- 
tracted struggle, while the call is clearer than ever to flinch 
not short of the one only glorious conclusion; now while 
the cry goes up with intenser agony: Will the night soon 
pass? For health of mind and spirits, to make us feel that 
we are still ourselves, we must have recreation,—none so 
pure, so fit, so sweetly restorative as music. The want, 
then, remains unchanged; the means of satisfying it never 
yet taxed anybody very heavily, and a thousand costlier 
luxuries are not yet discarded. ‘Therefore it is pretty 
certain we shall have it. 

To begin with our own city, what beginnings are there ? 
What signs? Such’as have already risen on the field of 
vision are the following—small ones, perhaps, but yet 
significant and full of promise. We call it significant, in 
the first place, that we have a beginning, with the purpose 
of an indefinite continuation, of classical organ concerts— 
representing one important side of musical culture and 
enjoyment which has been too long strangely unprovided 
for among us. Year after year we have been urging our 
clever organists to do this thing; it is so cheaply done; it 
serves to keep the organist in practice in the true organ 
music, such as finds little chance in ordinary church service, 
and in rapport with the lover's of such music; while it 
gives the public, however small at first, easy and frequent 
opportunity to hear, and know, and feel what real organ 
music is, and how inestimable the treasure bequeathed to 
the world by such a spirit as Sebastian Bach, if half the 
pains were taken to know him that are spent upon the 
empty triumphs of modern virtuosity. This want our 
young countryman, Mr. John K. Paine, has undertaken in a 
a modest, simple manner to supply in some degree. His 
two concerts at the West Church, in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission (one last Saturday and one to-day), are, we are 
happy to say, but the commencement of a series of organ 
concerts, which he will give at stated times, to such listeners 
as care enough about it to pay the very small price, and 
with a view, not so much of gain, as of keeping the artist 
alive in himself, and of keeping Art and the interest therein 
alive in such public as it may command. This is the motive 
for which the best artists in the German cities give concerts ; 
it is seldom that they hope to make money by them. 

On Saturday evening, next week, Mr. Julius Eichberg 
will give a soirée at Chickering’s, which will have many 
features to interest the lovers of the best in music. Besides 
his own admirable violinism in the Chaconne of Bacho, and 
smaller pieces, he will, with Mr. Paine’s assistance, present 
one of Bach’s sonata-duos for violin and piano,—for the first 
time, we fancy, in our concert rooms. Also his own con- 
certo for four violins, which has made a mark before. There 
will also be part-singing by the “ Orpheus,” and songs by 
good solo talent, for still further fresh variety. Next in the 
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field will probably be the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, who 
are preparing to open their annual supply of good things— 
quintets, quartets, trios, sonatas, &c.—on the 12th instant. 
It is their fourteenth season! Among the new works in 
practice are a quartet by Schumann and another of the 
so-called posthumous quartets of Beethoven; also some 
modern varieties, attempts by young composers, &c., will 
mingle in their programmes and pique curiosity, if nothing 
more. Mr. Carl Zerrahn informs us that he is in no doubt 
about renewing his Philharmonic orchestra concerts, and at 
an earlier day than usual, perhaps before the present month 
runs out. His materials for an orchestra will be at least as 
good (essentially the same) as last year, perhaps with some 
increase of force. We shall not be suffered to forget or 
miss the inspiration of Beethoven’s symphonies—outlive 
them who ever can as long as there shall be any chance 
to hear them? Mr. Zerrahn has imported a large and 
various supply of new orchestral works, overtures, arrange- 
ments, dance-music, &c., of which he will doubtless give us 
a taste both in the Philharmonic evening concerts, and in 
the afternoon concerts of the Orchestral Union, which are 
sure to follow when the first lead off. As for oratorio and 
large sacred choral music, we hear of no special movements ; 
but the old Handel and Haydn Society still lives, to which 
we owe all that we know hereabouts of the Messiah, and 
Samson, and Judas Maccabeus, and Israel in Egypt, and 
Jephtha, and the Creation, and Elijah, &., and doubtless 
they have something good in store for us. But we need 
also one or more new choral societies upon a smaller scale, 
and somewhat different principle, to cultivate acquaintance 
(and diffuse it as they may have means and opportunity) 
with such works as the cantatas, masses, “ Passions,” d&c., of 
Sebastian Bach; and with the works of Palestrina and other 
old Italian and Flemish masters. Such things will spring 
up in time; they depend on individual enthusiasm and 
enterprise ; the fit materials may not as yet be numerous, 
but enough so for a small beginning which may grow. 

We shall have semi-private, social concerts, too, given to 
whole rooms full of friends and guests, by such societies as 
the “ Orpheus,” the “ Mozart Club,” &c., which rank anting 
the most pleasant and profitable of our musical occasions. 
And it will be strange if out of all this movement there do 
not spring many occasional, individual good things in the 
concert line, such as were among the finest grain of last 
year's reaping. (For instance, Mr.-Lang’s production of 
the Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn; Mr. Dresel’s piano- 
forte soirées, &c.”) 

New York unfolds of course a richer programme. Her 
large German population, and abundant supply of good 
musicians, make more and larger undertakings in the higher 
fields of music a necessity. Yet always, until very lately, 
in symphony, oratorio and classical quartet performances 
Boston has borne the palm. But New Nork has a per- 
manent orchestral society, on a much ampler scale than ours, 
which has to be regathered every winter by the individual 
concert giver. Her noble “ Philharmonic” has already had 
its first public rehearsal (concerts to follow in course); and 
the bill was good :—Beethoven’s 4th symphony, an overture 
(Christmas Dream) by Ferdinand Hiller, Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, &c.—Nor is this the only chance for great 
orchestral music; Mr. Carl Anschuetz, with his German 
Opera orchestra, is giving Sunday evening concerts, intend- 
ing to bring out all the nine symphonies of Beethoven in 
course, besides a great variety of overtures and other works 
by older and newer masters, both classical and still debatable. 
In Brooklyn, which is but the other lobe of New York, the 





Philharmonic orchestra has summoned Mr. Theodore Thomas 
to its conductorship, and will soo again divide attention 
with the parent Philharmonic on the other side. In New 
York they have opera—and German opera too—which looks 
like a settled thing, an institution, where such things are 
heard as Mozart’s Seraglio and Zauberflite, Weber's Der 
Freyschiitz, and many a good thing which we only hear 
about in these parts :—not to speak of the various crumbling 
kaleidoscope combinations of Italian Opera, chiefly shaken 
together out of the same old bits of glass by sharp Jew 
managers, and now and then a peep or two at it peripatetically 
vouchsafed here in Boston and the larger towns about us. 
Then there is the “ Liederkranz,” under the direction of 
Mr. Paur, announcing four concerts made up of some rare 
selections; such as: finale from Mendelssohn’s Lorely ; 
Gade’s Comala ; the “ Mignon-Requiem” and the Manfred 
(melo-drama, solo and chorus) of Schumann; the Lobgesang 
of Mendelssohn; eight-part choruses by Palestrina and 
Lotti; Gloria from Beethoven’s great mass in D; and 
Credo from the mass written by Liszt for the Convent at 
Gran. Truly a tempting feast in these dry times! Of 
the plans of the Harmonic, the Mendelssohn, and other 
sacred choral societies, we are not informed. They probably 
will not be idle. Then there will be the interesting pro- 
gramme of Messrs. Mason and Thomas’s Chamber concerts, 
which will commence again next month, and doubtless give 
rich feasts of Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, &., 
not confined to the commonest well-known selections from 
their works. At least such we take to be the spirit of their 
enterprise. 

In Philadelphia, too, there will probably be no falling off; 
though we are not yet informed of the intentions of the 
Oratorio and Musical Fund Societies of that “City of 
Brotherly Love.” Meanwhile it is certain that the popular, 
in part classical “rehearsals” .of the Germania Orchestra, 
under Carl Sentz, will be resumed on the 22nd of this 
month. Perhaps they (that is, their audiences) have 
reached the point where they may assay a whole symphony, 
instead of only now and then a scherzo or andante as in past 
years— Mr. Wolfsohn’s classical Soirées will come round 
again, offering such attractions as Mozart’s quintet for 
piano with wind instruments; his trio for piano, violin and 
clarinet; Beethoven’s trio with clarinet ; some of Schumann’s 
compositions for piano and clarinet; a septet by Hummel, 
&c. Other classical Soirées are announced by Messrs. 
Jarvis and Cross. 

Such are the results of a hasty look-out over the chief 
points of the field. The report is by no means complete, 
but there is enough to show that there will be a “ musical 
season.” Whether it will be marked by real musical 
progress, whether the standards of true art will be borne 
farther forward, remains to be seen. 

J. 8. Dwicar. 


——_e—_— 


Ryek* age has its special characteristic. That which 
more particularly distinguishes our own is the tendency 


to go a-head, to make use of a Yankee term. We live in 
precipitate times. To hurry onward in a headlong course is 
the endeavour of all classes in every art and every profession. 
To outstrip his fellows in the great race of life is more than 
ever the aim and object of adventurous and impetuous man. 
The very elements seem to conspire with his necessities and 


discovery to keep pace with his aspirations. The electric 
telegraph and steam would almost appear providential 
concessions to his thirst for knowledge and his eagerness to 
communicate it. The epithet “fast,” a modern coinage, 
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expresses with sufficient felicity the power which more than 
any directs and sways hisslesires and operations. Shakspere 
himself—or Ulysses for him in Troilus and Cressida—no 
mean authority, seems to counsel this struggle for pre- 
cedence and advances passing shrewd reasons in support ‘of 
it. The lines are not unworthy citation as pertinent to the 
subject -— 
“ Take thou the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast; keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue. If you give way, 

Or turn aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter’d tide they all rush by 

And leave you hindermost; and there you lie, 

Like to a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

For pavement to the abject rear, o’er-run 

And trampled on.” 

But there ia limitation to all things and haste is as likely 
to defeat accomplishment as delay. The express train may 
be too fast as well as the modern dandy, or “swell,” and the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise becomes applicable to the 
commonest employments of existence. In this rapid whirl 
of contention for antecedence, involving an utter disregard 
of time, much mischief is done. Everything is hurried and 
nothing produced is good. Houses and operas are run 
up in an incredible short space to the manifest injury of 
tenants and audiences. Nevertheless tenants and audi- 
ences are soon taught to respect that order of things which 
gives them variety if not excellence, and in the end the 
public becomes like the Giaour in Vathek, who, when the 
children were being thrown into his cavern, kept still crying 
out “more, more.” 

There are, indeed, some things in which the quality 
denominated “ fastness” is entirely to be deprecated and in 
which the general public, by encouragement, exercises a 
powerful influence. The excessive acceleration of the tempo in 
music by orchestral conductors is one of those emphatic signs 
of the times and constitutes the greatest possible injury to 
the piece being played. So widely has the innovation spread 
that we hear complaints from many quarters made about 
the most notable conductors. A few days since our own Paris 
correspondent protested strongly against the time in which 
the finale to the second act of Lucia was taken by Signor 
Bonetti at the Théatre-Italien, and one or two of the metro- 
politan musical journals urged the same objections. So fast 
was the finale taken, it was said, as completely to render many 
of the fiddle passages inaudible, perhaps impossible to play. 
Now, no one doubts that Signor Bonetti is a clever and 
experienced chief of the orchestra; therefore “these sudden 
starts of his fright us the more.” But, to show that Signor 
Bonetti is not a solitary example, we might point to two 
chefs-d orchestre even more renowned than himself, who are 
occasionally led away by their impetuosity or their eager- 
ness to produce brilliant effects into very strange departures 
from the expressed signs of the composers. It is not often 
we have to find fault with Mr. Costa’s conducting at the 
Italian Opera ; but even he, accomplished and expert master 
of the baton as he undoubtedly is, sometimes lays himself 
open to serious criticism—an instance of which occurred last 
season at the Royal Italian Opera in the performance of the 
overture to Masaniello, which was taken at such railroad 
speed as almost entirely to defeat the executive prowess of 
perhaps the finest band in Europe. At Her Majesty's 
Theatre—as if to establish a rivalry in the “fast” school— 
Signor Arditi, an admirable and long-tried general of an 
instrumental force, took so well-known and well-measured a 
piece as the finale to the first act of the Barbiere at such a 





pace as must have astonished ‘and ‘dismayed the acctstomed 
ears of the habituées. No doubt, could Signor Arditi have 
heard the piece played according to his indication of the 
tempo, he would have been no less astonished and dismayed 
than the habituées. 

We believe conductors—Italian conductors—are led away 
in their anxiety to please, or, rather, “hit” the public, who 
like to be stirred up even at the expense of correctness and 
legitimacy of effect. When the overture to Don Giovanni 
almost invariably passes without a hand of applause and 
the overture to Zampa seldom escapes an encore, some 
excuse may be pleaded on behalf of, to say the least of it, 
such inattention, or such want of respect for the music. 
The public, which sanctions these “fast” displays, has to 
blame itself, Vehement applause and’ encores are tempta- 
tions too strong for ordinary conductors. R. 


a -_-_— 
MADLLE. PATTI IN PARIS. 


(From a correspondent.) 

HE Parisians, with the best possible grace, have accepted 
a new “reputation faite @ Londres”—the third within 
the last fifteen years. Just as they welcomed Mad. Alboni, 
in 1847, aud Sig. Tamberlik, three years since, they have 
welcomed Madlle. Adelina Patti, who, on Sunday (the 16th 
inst.), at the Opéra Italien, made her first appearance in the, 
“ Metropolis of Civilisation and the Arts.” That the high- 
class Parisian audience (such as that which patronises the 
ThéAtre Ventadour,) is one of the most courteous as well 
as one of the most critical, one of the most readily moved as 
well as one of the most suspicious and apprehensive of being 
“taken in,” and thought “ béte,” it is scarcely necessary to 
say at this period. They have very little faith in American, 
less in English-made celebrities; but, as “one touch of 
nature makes the world akin,” so a single touch of genuine 
expression, a single brief revelation of true artistic instinct 
or acquirement, is enough to disarm them and enlist their 

sympathies at once, 

The brilliant triumph—for it was nothing less—achieved 
on Sunday, and confirmed last night (‘Thursday), by Madlle. 
Adelina Patti, in the part of Amina, is a remarkable case 
in point. In no former instance that I can remember were 
the Parisian connoisseurs more on the alert, more suspicious, 
more insensible to the voice of rumour speaking in praise of 
one to whom (as to Jenny Lind), the baptism of the French 
Capital was yet wanting. To read their papers-— daily, 
weekly, fortnightly, and monthly—it was easy to perceive 
that a failure, or at the least a succés de souffrance, was 
reckoned on as certain, At the most—pre-supposing the 
most favorable issue—a sort of “ Piccolomini réussie,” a 
“ Cabel Italaniasée et perfectionnée,” was regarded as possible. 
The “ Bohémienne”—as Mdlle. Patti was christened, by 
the devoted “tail” of certain cantratrices hitherto unable 
(as the “ Bohémienne” has been able) to raise the enthu- 
siasm of the somewhat apathetic frequenters of a great lyric 
theatre on the banks of the Thames, and to signalise whom 
by name would interest none of your readers except those 
who have already guessed them—the “ Bohémienne ” was to 
pay a heavy penalty in face of an audience more polite and 
more accomplished than any other audience in the world, 
for the silly raptures of “ Perfidious Albion,” on which, if 
she plumed herself she would immediately be apprised of 
her error. 


Then came an audience strange, 
And took me from my error—~ 
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—would doubtless be her exclamation of despair on the day 
succeeding her début. As the fog and smoke of London 
had, on a certain May-morning, proclaimed her famous who 
was previously obscure, so would the sunshine and clear 
atmosphere of Paris, on a certain November morning, pro- 
claim her obscure who was previously famous. The clubs 
and “circles” (including the Jockey club, and the Duc de 
Grammont Caderousse, yesterday acquitted, by an enlight- 
ened jury at Marseilles, of the voluntary homicide of an 
Englishman, who chose a pistol and was killed with a 
sword); the journals, (including the Monitéur Universal, 
and the France non-universelle, with Signor Fiorentino, who, 
we are happy to say, has recovered from a paralytic stroke), 
the cafés, the boulevards, &e., &e., were evidently of this 
opinion. “ La Parrt fera, Mr. Dillon of The Sport fiasco :"— 
and this, while the members of the orchestra and the artists, 
(those to whom the success or the failure of the new comer 
was a matter of personal indifference,) were rubbing their 
hands with malicious satisfaction, after the experience of a 
rehearsal, in itself the prophecy of triumph. 

Well, the night came—the (to our young débutante, whose 
English, and American, and German, and Belgian laurels 
were about to be snatched from her girlish brow by the 
unrelenting hand of Parisian dilettantisme) memorable night 
of the 16th November, 1862. The house was thronged by 
an audience whose excitement before the drop scene was 
feverish and noisy, but who, no sooner were allowed a 
glimpse of the stage than they became mute as mice—silent 
as stones, rigid as the board of Inquisition, or the inscrutable 
Council of Ten. Nevertheless, the “ Lisa” of the evening 
(Mdlle. Danieli, not as one of your correspondents has 
created her, “a barytone”) was applauded and caressed 
just as a coquet, who, in her heart, looks up to one man, 
will, to vex him, bestow her favours on another, ever so 
much his inferior. At length, with elastic step, and artless 
innocence of mien, “Amina” tripped before the lamps. 
Not a hand, not a voice, bade her welcome, not a bit of 
encouragement, however trifling, made her feel that she 
was in presence of an assembly of ladies and gentlemen to 
whom she had never given cause of offence, and whom she 
was about to make her best efforts to please. ‘“ Un accueil 
vraiment glacial,” said a critic (a Frenchman), whose mind 
had already been made up, to an amateur (an Englishman), 
who, with the “ phlegme” attributed to his countrymen, looked 
on with cool indifference, and merely replied “ Ecoutons.” 

However disconcerted by such a cavalier reception, the 
young singer, apparently unconcerned, began her recitative. 
A phrase or two sufficed to melt the ice in which the 
affectedly stern but really generous public had, with ill- 
assumed cynicism, embedded themselves. The “Come per 
me sereno” speedily followed ; and here a “son filé” (as 
only in the present day Mdlle. Patti can perform this 
particular feat) scattered all prejudice to the wind, and 
“ Brava! brava! bravissima!:” rang through the house. 
At the end of the slow. movement the triumph of the new 
comer was a fait accompli. 

I shall not intrude upon the readers of The Musical 
World my criticism of an Amina, with the manifold beauties 
of which they are so well acquainted. It is enough for 
me to state, that the cabaletta was as successful as the 
andante ; and that after the duet with Elvino, which brings 
down the curtain upon Act I, Mdlle. Patti was led on by 
Sig. Gardoni, and hailed with reiterated acclamations, which 
would not subside until she came forward again and again. 
In the “foyer,” between the first and second acts, all 


indistinguishable clamor proclaimed the excitement the 
new reputation “faite a [ Anglaise” had created. The 
second act was the scene of a still greater trinmph. The 
former cold and ascetic audience were now besides themselves 
with enthusiasm. The dramatic and intense finale, dra- 
matically and intensely portrayed, brought down the curtain 
amid applause that must have made the heart of the young 
singer glad, as it plainly made her dark eyes glisten. 
Three more recalls ensued, the devoted “ Elvino” (Gardoni) 
gallantly leading on his “ Amina” on each occasion. It is 
scarcely requisite for me to say that the last act—the descent 
from the mill, and the “ Ah non credea,” and the “ Ah non 
giunge "—was the culminating point, the Finis coronat opus. 
Again thrice recalled, overwhelmed with plaudits, and 
oppressed with magnificent bouquets (one might have 
imagined that summer had come back to witness the 
“solemnity "—Spring consigned by Autumn to the care 
of Winter), the “ Amina” of the evening retired, to sleep, 
no doubt, upon a bed of roses. She came, she saw, she 
conquered ; they came, they saw, they yielded—not recreant, 
but serviteurs dévoués, Thus Adelina Patti has received 
the baptism of Paris—which, moreover, has pronounced her 
a great actress. Enough for the present. . 

P.S.—I may add that Mario will make his first appearance 
at the Opera, as “ Raoul,” not as “ Masaniello.” The 
Muette has been postponed, owing to an accident at the 
rehearsal (on Saturday, the 15th), which nearly cost Mdlle. 
Emma Livry (“Fenella”) her life. Her clothés caught 
fire at the lamps, and she was so severely burnt, that even 
now apprehensions are entertained of her recovery. One 
word of Cosi fan tutte. The singing of Alboni, as 
“ Dorabella,” was absolute perfection. More anon. Mean- 
while I send you the Revue et Gazette Musical, 





Moute, Marie Froriayi’s Concert.—Among the artists already 
engaged by this lady for her grand concert, are Mr. Benedict, Piatti, 
Fortuna, Engel, and Herr Reichardt. 

Mayence.—As a prelude to the Schiller Festival, Handel’s oratorio 
Judas Maccabeus was performed, under the direction of Herr Riehl, in 
the theatre. The chorus was composed of the Singvorein of this city 
and of a large number of the members of that from Wiesbaden, under 
Herr Hagen. The execution of the work was only partially successful, 
although the choruses, thanks to the fresh voices of the singers, went 
well; but we cannot say we were contented either with the tempo, 
which, in many instances, was taken too quick, or with the mode of 
conducting adopted by Herr Riehl. The way in which the different 
numbers were taken up was frequently deficient in precision ; it is true 
that there was no want of light and shade, but the latter were too 
strongly contrasted, and had a parrot-like effect. The orchestra was 
weak and did not always follow the conductor; the accompaniment of 
the recitative was hardly ever precise. Whence Herr Riehl derived 
the right of employing two different tempi in the chorus, No. 21. 
G major, ,: “ Dringt ein in die Feinde” is for us an enigma. After 
beginning in the allegro, which he took nearly as a presto, he suddenly, 
in the middle portion in D major: “ That thy pow’r, oh, Jehovah, all 
nations may know!” went off into an andante; then, at the semi- 
quavers of the violins in G major, returned to an allegro ; next, intro- 
duced the andante, and continued, alternating in this fashion, to the 
conclusion—nay, he even had the first eight bars of the postlude for 
the orchestra played allegro, and the last eight andante! With regard 
to the solo parts, the best given was that of Judas Maccabeus, sung by 
Herr Zottmayer, from the Frankfort theatre; the bass singer was 
deficient in right conception and correct rendering, especially of the 
recitative; he sung, for instance, in No. 8, “‘ Hinport sei Maccabeus 
(forte) euer First!” (piano), and, at the end: “ And lead us on to 
victory” which is wrongly translated, “ Segen” “ blessing” being sub- 
stituted for “Sieg” “ victory”) indulged in a very sentimental piano, 
The two Israelitish women (sopranos one and two), also, were not equal 
to their work. They were out of time in the last duet: “Nein 
niemal beugter wir das }Knie,” most consistently from beginning to 
end. ,The best executed piece in the entire performance was the final 
chorus :*‘ Hér’ uns, O Herr, der Gnade Gott,” of the first part.— 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The ‘International Exhibition season” came to a close on 
Saturday week with a varied entertainment, consisting of Lucia di 
Lammermoor and a selection from Don Pasquale, Mademoiselle 
Titiens, who has rarely sung more admirably, played both Lucia 
and Norina, delighting the audience as much in the comic as in 
the serious character. At the end of Don Pasquale she introduced 
(in place of the usual finale) a brilliant valse, the composition of 
Signor Arditi, entitled “‘ L’Ardita”—a wonderful piece of execution, 
which brought down the curtain amid unanimous and hearty 

laudits. Signor Giuglini was Edgardo in. the first opera and 
Sate in the second ; the other chief characters being variously 
intrusted to Signors Ubaldi, Badiali, and Bossi—the last of whom, 
a very young man, attempted the part of Don Pasquale. There 


was a full attendance. 
—_—-o—-- 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A mere transcript of the programme, with the names of the per- 
formers, and a statement of the fact that St. James’s Hall was, as usual, 
crowded in every part, would ordinarily suffice for a record of these 
concerts. As Herr Joachim is so soon to leave us for the resumption 
of his official duties at Hanover, the commencement of the Monday 
Popular Concerts’ some weeks earlier than usual is a real boon to the 
London public, who, never slow to recognise talent, show most unmis- 
takeably their appreciation of the great Hungarian violinist. It would 
be hardly possible for any capital in Europe to bring together at 
one concert four professors of higher eminence than those who were 
heard on Monday last, for with Herr Joachim were associated Mr. 
Charles Hallé (than whom there are few pianists of greater ability), Mr. 
Sims Reeves (who stands alone amongst tenors),and Mr, Benedict (whose 
reputation as a composer is only equalled by his skill and exquisite 
taste as accompanyist). Moreover, it was Mr. Benedict’s first appear- 
ance since his return from the Continent, where we trust he will have 
recruited his powers after his long and arduous labours of the past 
musical campaign. Six pieces comprised the entire scheme. ‘The 
magnificent quintet in G minor of Mozart (allowed by all musicians to 
be one of the finest inspirations of the composer) went to perfection ; 
indeed, it could hardly be otherwise, with Herr Joachim for leader, 
and the co-operation of such artists as Messrs. Louis Ries, Webb, Hann, 
and Signor Piatti—all worthy associates of their chief. That the 
applause was commensurate with the beauty of the work and the 
excellence of the performance will be readily conceded. For the eighth 
time Mr. Sims Reeves sang that exquisite circlet of love songs, the 
Lieder Kreis of Beethoven, as perhaps no other artist can sing it. 
Weber’s imaginative and romantic sonata in D minor, introduced for the 
second time by Mr, Charles Hallé, well deserved the hearty reception 
it met with, Again Herr Joachim selected Bach for a display of his 
powers, taking the prelude and fugue in A minor for his solo, The 
violin fugues of the old Leipsic master bear such a strong family like- 
ness to each other that the motto, “ex uno disce omnes,” may be fairly 
applied to them, and if they do not strike any sympathetic chords in 
the soul of the hearer, must always command admiration for the artist 
who has the courage to attack such difficulties, and not only vanquish 
but cause a demand for their repetition. A new song of Blumenthal’s, 
“The Message,” was similarly honoured, thanks to the admirable 
manner in which it was sung by Mr. Reeves, who seems just now in 
finer voice than ever. Beethoven's trio in G major for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, brought the sixth concert of the season to a satisfactory 
termination, Our readers should bear in mind that Herr Joachim can 
only make two more appearances. 


A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE. 
This is the name of a new entertainment which Mrs. John Macfarren 
gave with complete success, at St. James’ Hall for the first time on 


‘Thursday last. Numerous as are the illustrated lectures which are 
now before the public, it is no little merit in the one under notice that 
it enters upon a field hitherto untrodden, and it is still more worthy of 
praise that this new ground is essayed with admirable effect. ‘I'he 
purport of the entertainment was to enhance the interest of a morning 
spent at the pianoforte, by some personal account of composers, from 
whose works selections were made for performance, including charac- 
teristic anecdotes and comments on the specialities of their music ; and 
thus to break down, in some degree, the barrier of strangership which 
stands between the uninitiated amateur and the musician whose 
writings he cannot wholly enjoy, while he has no clue to the author’s 
aim in their production, Conspicuous in the course of the lecture were 
some remarks upon Weber, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
and Thalberg; and the very various styles of these composers were 
still further contrasted by the choice of some pieces by less known 





writers which were equally calculated to display Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
qualities as a pianist. Among these was a. ice de Concert of her 
own composition upon the national air of threefold popularity, which 
is severally claimed by the English, as, My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” by the Scotch, as “I lo’e na’ a laddie but ane,” and by the 
Irish, as “ Believe me if all those endearing young cbarms;” the caprice 
is eminently brilliant, and effective, employing to advantage all the 
modern resources of the instrument, and drawing forth ‘all the beauties 
of the theme on which it is founded. It is rare, if not an entirely new 
thing, for a lady to appear as a dictactic lecturer; and the clear and 
emphatic delivery, the unaffected manner and the tone of thorough 
earnestness of Mrs John Macfarren, showed her fully equal to the 
arduous task she had undertaken, awoke the warmest sympathies of 
her numerous audience, and elicited their cordial applause. Her 
playing of the entire selection was worthy of the character as a pianist 
which she has already gained—remarkable for clearness and _brilliancy 
of touch, and discrimination of the distinct individualities of the different 
composers. The instrumental selection was diversified by Miss Eliza 
Hughes’ graceful singing of a Canzonet of Haydn, the song of “ Ah, 
why do we love,” from Don Quixote, and one of the Old English Ditties 
which prove, in the words of the lecturer, that our national music is 
more extensive and more various in character than that of any other 
country, The entertainment never flagged in interest, and was in 
every respect such a one as a lady could give, and such a one as would 
be infinitely more attractive at the hands of a lady than from any other 
person who could deliver it ; it is certain to please wherever it is heard, 
and we anticipate that this will be in all places to which such a per- 
formance is available, 


OrnGan-mustc AND Or@AN Piayine aT Boston (Amenioa).—Mr. J.K, 
Paine’s first concert for the Sanitary Commission took place at the 
West Church (Rev. Dr. Bartol’s). There was a good assemblage of 
earnest listeners. Musically it was an occasion of great and unique in- 
terest, and altogether a success, The most effective pieces were those 
in which the full organ was employed, especially the two toccatas by 
Bach, For these the instrument lent itself more heartily and positively 
than to the choral variation and the sonata-trio, in which the softer 
stops employed had a certain unsatisfactory dullness and monotony of 
sound, a tack of that clear, pronounced individuality which goes with 
sweetness in most of the excellent organs by the same makers. In the 
variation, to be sure, the choral melody sang itself upon a reed (oboe) 
stop of marked quality, which stood off in good contrast against the 
flowing figurative accompaniment; yet the voices mingling intertwined 
in this were dull; no fault of the organist’s, whose rendering is always 
clear and accurate, keeping the individuality of the parts distinct, and 
binding all together in an artistic complex whole. It was a little un- 
fortunate that the trio-sonata began immediately after, with a selection 
of stops, different indeed, and doubtless the right ones, but yet of so 
essentially the same quality of tone, that the ear was not roused to seize 
hold of the movement with the fresh appetite of contrast. No one, 
however, could fail to become interested in the work as it went on. It 
is a beautiful imaginative composition, in E minor, for two manuals and 
the pedals, each performing the part of one person in the trio. Its 
three movements, the first and last quick, the middle one an andante 
and a lovely one, conform closely enough to the developed Sonata form 
of a more modern day. It is one of six such [trio] sonatas by Bach, 
and they are full of the fine poetry, as well as of the euphony and 
cunning art of music, in which the inspired old master contrapuntist 
stands unrivalled. But the ¢toccatas, in D minor and in F, leaped out 
with real spring and vigor, salient and solid in their strongly moulded 
limbs and muscles ; for the full organ is truly telling, rich and brilliant. 
What glorious disportings of a free, strong, wholesome fancy these 
toccatas are! How quaint, full of honest sense and humor! Union of 
play and earnest—and how much more rewarding then the forced, 
sophisticated feats of modern virtuosity, fantasias, and what not! And 
yet Bach always is himself; in the fugue he had mastered the vital 
principle and secret of all form in art, just as philosophers have traced 
the spiral through all growth in nature. Fugue had become second 
nature with him, the readiest, spontaneous method of his whole musical 
activity ; not an acquired artificial system, a thing of learned pedantry, 
but a live instinct of genius, of the rare soul of music in him. And so 
in these free toccatas, these fanciful and flighty touches as it were of cap- 
tivating themes, ideas, to be played with freely, rather than worked out 
with exhaustive contrapuntal treatment, he still relapses now and then 
involuntarily into the fugue habit: for fugue with him is just as free 
as fancy; and each fancy all the more charming that it takes perfect 
form. These pieces were admirably played by Mr. Paine; the pre- 
cision, fluency, connected sequence of each part in the harmony, and 
especially the rapid pedal passages, being fair specimens of what organ- 
playing is in Germany, the land of Bach. We could not help thinking 
it a defect in the programme, that it did not include at least one regular 
organ fugue by Bach; such as the grand ones he has played in former 
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concerts. As yet the audience for an organ concert must necessarily 
be made up in some measure of persons curious to hear for once that 
very mysterious thing which they have heard so much about, a fugue 
of Bach; they would like for once to be in presence of the formidable 
creature, and see if they can make anything out of him. The second 
part consisted of an andante by Fischer ; an allegretio from one of Men- 
delssohn’s organ sonatas, a sweet and pensive song without words as it 
were, played perhaps a little too fast; and by Mr. Paine’s own concert 
variations on “ Old Hundred,” and the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
lose none of their popularity ; also by a sort of twilight reverie in tones, 
using the swell freely with a rich combination of stops, in which he 
illustrates with some warmth and beauty of poetic feeling, Longfellow’s 
lines, “Into the Silent Land.” This was particularly enjoyed by most. 
Mr Paine’s second concert, in aid of the same good object, will take 
place in the same church this afternoon, at half-past three. The pro- 
gramme will be mostly new, and will include one or more of Bach’s 
grand Fugues.— Dwighi’s Journal of Music. 

¢ Leirsic.—Herr Isidor Seiss, of Cologne, appeared, with great success, 
at the fourth Gewandhaus Concert. His brilliant, and, at the same 
time, -expressive rendering of Weber's E flat major Concerto 
produced a deep impression. His admirable touch and genuinely 
musical style was worthy of all praise. The choice of the smaller 
pieces he performed on the same evening was not so happy as that of 
the concerto. A ‘“Gigue” by Berger, an “ Etude” by Chopin, and a 
little-known Scherzo, from Op. 16, by Mendelssohn, although delicate 
and charming works, sweep by too quickly to create any real interest 


in the audience. 
Adsertisements, 








YHE HARMONIUM MUSEUM.—A Third Edition of 
this unrivalled work is now ready, price 7s. 6d., in cloth, containing 100 Sacred 
and Secular Subjects by the greatest masters. Arranged for Harmonium by Nord- 
mann, with an introductory article by Henry Smart, for the use of persons unac- 
quainted with the instrument. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., superbly 
bound, gilt edges, contains 40 Polkas, 50 Valses, 10 Galops, 2 Varsovianas, 2 
Schottisches, and 12 complete Sets of Quadrilles. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., 
handsomely bound, contains 31 Morceaux de Salon by Ascher, Cramer, Talexy, 
Leduc, Dreyshock, Goria, Commettant, Rossellen, Bardarzewska, &c. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE CHRISTY’S MINSTREL’S SONG-BOOK, price 
8s., superbly bound, gilt edges, containing 120 Songs, with Choruses and Piano 
ccompaniments, Or in two vols., 4s. each. 
Boosty & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S GUINEA BEETHOVEN.—Now Ready, in 

one volume, superbly bound in half morocco, gilt edges, price 21s., Boosey & 

Sons’ new and complete edition of Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, for the Pianoforte, edited 
by W. Dorrell, with Biography by G. A. Macfarren, and Portrait by Lynch. 

The Daily News says:—*‘ There is not one edition (English, German, and French) 
that we have seen from which, taking all things into account, correctness, clearness, 
elegance, and price, we have derived so much satisfaction as the edition before us.” 

Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street. 


ENRY SMART’S 50 PRELUDES and INTER- 


LUDES for the Organ. Price 2s. 6d. incloth. An entirely new and original 
work, published THIS DAY by Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, 




















OZART’S TWELFTH MASS, for the Pianoforte, 


by Henry Smart, complete, price 3s.; music size. Also, Rossini’s STABAT 


MATER, by the same Arranger, 3s, Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 





DN on dh PIANOFORTE CLASSICS, arranged by 


Hummel, price 2s. each. 
1. Beethoven's Septett. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, 
8. Beethoven's. Eroica Symphony. 
4. Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street, 


sb eek pcrencatece ELEMENTARY WORKS.— 


Balfe's New Singing Method, 5s. 

Hatton's Method*for Contraltos and Mezzo-Sopranos, 4s, 

Hatton's Method for Baritones and Tenors, 4s. 

Boosey's Model Pianoforte Tutor, 4s. 

Case's Concertina Instructions, 5s. 

Stanton Jones’ Cornet Tutor, 5s. 

Clinton's New Flute Preceptor, 5s, 

Pratten's Guitar School, 5s. 

Boosey’s Clarionet School, 16s. 

Rode, Baillot, and Kreutzer’s Method for the Violin (new edition), 3s. 6d. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


ODES, BAILLOT, and KREUTZER’S METHOD for 
the VIOLIN (new edition), price 3s. 6d.; Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices for the Violin, 
1s. 6d.; Rode’s 25 Caprices for the Violin, 1s, 6d.; Kreutzer's 40 Studies for the 
Violin, 1s. 6d.; Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies for the Violin, selected from the 
works of the greatest masters, price 1s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE VERDI ALBUM.—A Collection of Twenty-five 
pular Songs from Verdi's Operas, in English and Italian, including many 
beautifal compositions hitherto unknown in this country, and arranged in such a 
manner as to suit nearly every description of voice. Illustrated with a Portrait of 
Verdi, on India-paper. Splendidly bound in crimson cloth and gold, Price 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


USSEK ‘and WCLFFL.—The Two Sonatas, “ Plus 
Ultra” and “ Ne Plus Ultra,” as performed by Miss Arabella Goddard, edited 
y J. W. Davison, in one volume, with a Biography of each Composer, price 4s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HALBERG’S THREE FANTASIAS, “Home, sweet 
Ice a. “ Lillie Dale,” and * The last rose of summer,” in one book, large size, 
pri . 6d, 

















Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 


HRISTMAS EDITION of the MESSIAH.— 
BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce that, regarding Handel's chef @euvre 
as the most appropriate musical work that could be selected as a gift for Christmas, 
they have prepared a very beautiful edition expressly for the present season. It is 
printed on fine-toned paper, royal 4to (the size of ‘‘ Mendelssohn's Songs without 
Words"), and contains an interesting Memoir of Handel, and a Portrait copied from 
the painting at Windsor. It is very superbly bound, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. As a 
prize, a more suitable volume could not be found. 
Boossy & Sons, Holles Street, 








HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF PSALM TUNES, 
HYMNS, and CHANTS, price 1s. in cloth, contains 50 Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, for Four Voices, Organ or Piano, and 50 Single aud Double Chants. Post 


free, 1s. 4d. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


7 
ZERNY’S 50 BEST EXERCISES, ls. CZERNY’S 
101 Exercises, two books, 1s. each. Czerny’s Etude de la Velocité, three books, 
1s. each ; or, complete, 2s. 6d. Bertini’s 25 Studies, op. 29, two books, 1s. each. 
Herz’s Exercises, Scales, and Chords, 1s. Boosey’s Editions must be ordered. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP VOCAL OPERAS, complete for 

Voice and Pianoforte, all with English words, and the original Italian or German. 
In cloth volumes. The ct t edition published in any country. 
Trovatore — ... 5s. 0d. | Dinorah cco 5s. Od. | Satanella ove 
Ernani o 7s. 6d. | Lucrezia * 8s. Od. | Norma P 
Sonnambula ... 6s. Od.| Il Barbiere ... 9s. Od. | Faust ... 
Freischutz ... 6s. 0d. | Fidelio ... one 8s. Od. | Zauberflote 
Iphigenia ... _ 5s, Od. | Don Juan ee —- 98. Od. | Figaro 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Now ready. Price 6s. 

* In conclusion, this book is well worth perusing systematically from beginning to 
end. Itis a contribution toa class of literature which numbers very few specimens. 
We have plenty of books in which the authors treat of composers, singers, and musi- 
cians, but very few in which music itself is made the subject."—Literary Budget. 

Boosey:& Sons, Holles Street. 


HE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s. 
contains Thirty easy pieces, composed for the Pianoforte by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Hummel, Clementi, Dussek, and_Steibelt, all fingered, and 
suitable for the youngest performer. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s. 

containing Sixteen popular Airs, arran; for the Pianoforte, in addition toa 

Set of Quadrilles, Valse, Polka, Galop, and Mazurka, all fingered and suitable for the 
youngest performers. 




















Boosegy and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE GOLDEN WREATH, a Book of 28 Songs for 
Children, with words of the most attractive character, set to popular melodies, 
Price 1s.; or in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
Booszy and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION— 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS OF HANDEL'S MESSIAH AND 
HAYDN’'S CREATION, each complete in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for 
Pianoforte or Organ. These editions, printed on good demy 4to paper (size of “ The 
Musical Cabinet”), are equally available for the Pianoforte or the Concert Room, and 
are very superior in every respect to the copies hitherto sold at double the price. 
Boosgy and Sons, Holles Street. 


IOLIN and PIANO.—BOOSEYS’ 24 DANCES, 

2s. 6d. Booseys’ 12 Operatic Airs, 2s 6d. Booseys’ 20 Christy’s Melodies, 

2s. 6d. Booseys’ 20 English, Irish, and Scotch Airs, 2s. 6d. De Beriot’s 7 Airs, with 
all the Variations, 3s, 6d.; Violin part alone, 1s,—Holles-street, 
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NEW OPERA. 


LOVEH’S TRIUMPH, 


IN THREE ACTS, 
THE LIBRETTO BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
The Music Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


ACTI. 


No. 
Overture oy 

1. Introduction and Chorus, “ ‘Hither, hither, hasten ali ” 

2. Duet, ‘My poor young friend.” Two Tenors 

3. Romanza, “Though all too poor. Tenor = o. — ww 

3a. Romanza’ (Transposed) 

4. Chorus and Solo, “ Long life to her Highness. * Soprano .. * 

5. Ballet, “* Romanesca" ove 
6. Trio, & A simple Cymon. om ” Soprano and two Tenors. 

1 Ques and Chorus, “* Mount and one ” Soprano, Contralto, and two 

enors ... ote * gen 

8. Aria, “ Patience! prudence ’ ‘Tenor . eos 
9. Air, “* Wayward fortune.” Bass eco ove 
10. Finale,“‘Help, help!" ... Sve dec one 


ACT II. 


10}. Introduction .. sco See 
11. Rondo, “I'ma model page. * Contralto ove 
. Trio, a Welcome, welcome.” Contralto and tivo Basses ove 

13. Grand Scena, “*O rank thou hast thy shackles.” Soprano 

13a. Air from Scena, “ Now, ‘tis nota vision, Soprano .. ove 

14. Duet, “Asina "dream i wander. ” Soprano and Tenor 

15. Finale, “ We are glad to see” ow oon seo, ove 
*15a, Part Song, “Corin for Cleora dying” oo eee 
vhs ACT III. 

16. Introduction and Air, “‘ I have brought my daughter.” Bass 

17. Ballad, ‘ Those withered flowers." Soprano...  .6 ase 
*18. Duo, “Tothe secret.” Sopranoand Tenor .. ..  « 

19. Ballad, “ Lovely, loving, and beloved.” Bass ooo 

19a. Ballad (Transposed) = 

20. ee “In - stery shrouded” Soprano, Contraito, Tenor, and three 

Asses m - 7 ae 

21. Recit. and Air, bad Night, love, i is creeping. " Tenor .. °° ose 

2la. Air (‘Transposed) are ooo eee 

22. Duet, “ Hear me, I must speak. os “Soprano and Tenor ove eve ose 

23. Finale, “All to the ball" tt awe head 

e Separate Focal Parts are ‘published. 
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PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 

Favourite Airs from Wallace's Opera, Love's ig te A esate: . 
Callcott, in Two Books; Solos 5s., ne ove 
Flute Accompaniment to each Book ... “ tee 
Berger (Francesco), Fantasia... eco 
Glover {Charles W.,) * Night, love, is creeping ade 


Osborne (G. A.), Fantasia 
Richards (B.), “ “nose anaes flowers® in 


— of the Opera 


—_———__ Fanta ose 
Schulthes ( Wilhelm), Homanesca, ee te 
—_—_____———_ Intermezzo ove es oo * oe 
Trekell (J. Theodore), Fantasia * . oe 
——— “ Lovely, loving, “and beloved " * * 
—_———_————  “ Night, love, is creeping" .. * . 

uadrille, ** Love's Triumph,” arranged od C. Coote ( Illustrated 

ditto ditto Illustrated 

nag ditto ditto Illustrated 
age Polka, ditto ditto Tn 
Grand Selection for Military Band, by C. Godfrey, Senr. ove 


Other Arrangements in the Press, 
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ADDISON AND LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET, W. 
MR. CHARLES BALL’S SONGS. 
CLOUDS O'ERSHADE THE OPENING 


ae 
FLOWER. For Baritone or Contralto. 2s. 6d. 


GEADOWS OF THE PAST. For Tenor or Soprano. 2s. 
Ts LINGERING LIGHT. For ‘Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


“ A charming ballad.” 
HE EVENING BREEZE. For Tenor or Soprano. 2s. 
“ A melody graceful, flowing, and expressive.” 
Loxpon: ADDISON & LUCAS, 210, Recent Strezr. 





MR. CHARLES BALL’S NEW SONG, 
Y MARY OF THE CURLING HAIR. For Tenor 


or is Price 3s. 
London: Appisox and Lucas, 210, Regent Street, 
~ , Where may be had all Mr. Charles Ball's songs, &o.] 


\ 





ALFE’S NEW SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconsr, Esq. Sun Miss Anna Whitty upward 

300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, in the a Eon of Killarney, wand Jaf 

being sung by the same distinguished vocalist every night at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, is published, price 3s., by Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille” oe 
“ What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to al! spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Liewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLO- 

MEW, “ The Praise of a Comey Life,” words by Sir H. Wotton (1 eieacems, 

and “Speak Gently,” words by G. W. . Longford. Published by J. Williams, 123, 
Cheapside, and 11, Holborn Bars. 











MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLAD. 


H EN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 
ung by all the leading vocalists. Words and Music commend this ballad as 
one of the po ty elegant and refined compositicns of the day, 
JeweE.. & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


NEW SCOTCH FANTASIAS, BY A. CUNTO. 
HE REGALIA” Fantasia, introducing “The Lass 
of Humbleside,” ‘Thy cheek is o° the rose's hue,” and Lady Nairne's 
* Regalia.” Price 4s. 
Second Edition. 


” Nghe bre " Fantasia for the 
Lady Nairne's celebrated Songs “ The Rowan tree” 
comin,’” Price 4s. 





Pianoforte from 
and “ Wha is this 


Just published by the same Author, 


a DANZA DELLE DRIADI.” 


Paterson & Sons, 27, George Street, Edinburgh, and 152, Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
London: Boossy & Sons. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Booser & Soxs 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosgy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booszy & Sons have much 
pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 
International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 











OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Boosrr & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 28. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & Cutna, 24 Holles Street, W. 


OOSEY’S OHEAP PIANOFORTE OPERAS.— 


Complete in cloth volumes, each with an illustration, and a descriptive intro- 


duction. 
ae . Od. Rigoletto erry 


Trovatore =a. . | Traviata 
Satanella tee 7s. 6d. | Ernani aa 
Luisa Miller ... 


Don Pasquale... \e 5 5s. Od. 
Les Vépres 6s. Od. | N 
Sonnambula ... . Od. | Lucrezi 5 4s. Od. 
ove . Os.| Fra Diavolo ... 68. Od. « 
Crown Diamonds 6s. 0d, | Tannhauser .. 


Booszy's Editions must be ordered.—Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S FIFTY SHORT VOLUNTARIES | a 

Park Marcello, Beethoven’ Handel Back, Hasse, Naumann, Glick, Soll, Graun, 
Wolf, Caldara, Ciampi, Bassani, &c. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth. 
Boosgy and Sons, Holles Street. 








Figlia 
Huguenots. 








E BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS (Nos. 1 to 7) with alt 
the Variations for the Violin. Price 1s. Also, for Violin and Piano, 3s. 6d 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Strect, 
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METZLER & CO’S. 


LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





MADAME OURY. 


Danish National Hymn . + Transcription . ° 2.6 
King of Italy’s March ° . Do. : . 3 0 
Chant du Patriot . ° +  Morceau de Salon -5 8 0 
Sunshine. : . - Valse de Salon’. a 4 0 
La Chasse de Compiegne . ° Fantaisie : PBPK a 
Rosalie the Prairie flower . : Impromptu. «: (; #48 
Oscar Mazurka : . : . me ‘ atin £6 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane - Fantaisie ‘ ° 40 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Castles in the Air. Scotch Melody . Fantaisie ° Pees Wel 
: ASCHER. 
E it du Coeur . . . Melodie . ° 8 0 
Virgin . . e ° Mazurka Elégante . 3 0 
Marche des Amazones ok : . . : » 40 
SCHLGSSER. 
Charlie is my darling . .  Transeription .« + 8 0 
Der itz e . ° Fantaisie brillante ° 4 0 
Farewell but whenever . + Transcription . . £8 
Giorno d’ orrore . ° + (Semiramide) . - 8 0 
Lass o’ Gowrie ‘ . + Transcription . - 8 0 
Meeting of the ‘Waters . . Do. ° s. ee 
G. A. OSBORNE. 
Auld Lang Syne. ° - Transcription . pd, Se 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye . . Do. . > See 
Jock o’ Hazeldean . ° Do. . . 2 6 
March of the Cameron men . . Do. ° ° 2 6 
Roy’s wife . . . o Do. > . 2.6 
Scots wha hae . . 5 Do. ° e “Seg 
H. W. GOODBAN. 
Blue eyed Nelly ° « Transcription . en Le 
Cruiskeen Lawn ° . Do. ° ay 78D 
Gentle Annie ’ . : Do. : » 40 
RICARDO LINTER. 
Carnaval de Venise . : ° F ° . ° 4 0 
Enchanted Grotto . . - ~ Fairy Nocturne ey 4&0 
Vesper Dewdrops. . + Caprice ° ee Fe 
G. 
Die Post . . Schubert Transcribed . o +e 
Die Tatschiurg ° Do. Do. . 7 eae 
Der Neugierige . Do. Do. . “Mas 
From “ L’Art du Chant.” As played by the Composer at his Concerts. 


METZLER & CO’S. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Part I, Instrumental: Part II. Vocal. 
May be had on application, 





PRIZE MEDAL. 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 


In every variety at the lowest Cash prices. 





PRIZE MEDAL. 
PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES,. 


In great variety from 55 guineas. 


List’s &c. on application, 





_.. METZLER & 00. 
37, 38 & 85 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No, 16. 





THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND ST. 





ALEXANDRE & SON 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 
Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more 
agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means 
of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can 
be perfectly subdued, without even the use.of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional 
blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second 
person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with perfect 
expression. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper key- 
board has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and the lower keyboard 
answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being 
rich and pure in quality. The coustruction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. 
An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 

No. ' Guineas. 
1. Eight Stops (three and-a half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... 45 
2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... es 690 
3. Twenty-two Stops (eight rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2 
Octaves of Pedals ove oes toe ove ove coe 85 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
13 MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
No. Guineas. 
1, ow Percussion Action, additional Blower, add in Rosewood 


eve or a ose ove oe eve | 25 


2. Eight Stops ditto ditto ditto 25 
3. Sixteen Stops ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. 
(the best Harmonium that can be made)... ine se oe 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA 
HARMONIUMS, 


COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES; 


ALSO THE 


NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT 
SEVEN GUINEAS: 


And of all varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuvrcu, 
Scnoon, Hat, or Concert Room: 
Guineas. | N 


No, 
1. One Stop. Oak Case ws eae 
2. Ditto, Mahogony Case ... FF 


0. Guineas. 
0| 7%. One Stop (with percussion action), 

- 12 Oak Case, 16 guineas; Rosewood 13 

3. Three Stops, Oak, 15 guineas; 8. Three Stops (ditto), Rosewood ... 20 
Rosewood ... dée eb tes 9. Eight Stops (ditto), Oak or Rose- 

4, Five Stops (two rows of vibrators), wood ae ote eco oe 33 

Oak, 22 guineas; Rosewood ... 23/10. Twelve Stops (ditto), Oak «. 40 

5. Eight Stops (do.), Oak, 25 guineas; 11, ditto ditto), Rosewood 45 
Rosewood... 8s. ave ave 12, Patent Model (ditto), Oak o 

6. Twelve Stops (four rows of vibra- Rosewood... = avers be 55 

tors), Oak or Rosewood Case ... 35 


a 
a 








Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the Professor 
of the Harmonium at the Royal. Academy of Music, &., &c., together with 
full deseriptive Lists (Illustrated) may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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Published this day. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 


STUDIELS 


STEPHEN. 


HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 
Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
‘+ A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely: intended to form the mechaniam of the fingers. 
‘In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 


“T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by 
the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and 


a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author's intentions. 


“ STEPHEN HELLER.” 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN 


BOOKS, PRICE 8Ix seniatarhatateataaled hee 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE.. 





M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, 


“An exquisite Romance, which ff imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
— as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 3s. each, 
No. 13. Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” 
14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
15. Barcarole from ‘“ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
18. Romance from *“ Otello.” 
oe Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arran in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 


choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages. — The Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STEERT. 





OR ORCHESTRA—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full “orchestra. Wipe 12s, 
Iso AvseR's GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 64 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 





IGNOR GARDONI'S NEW: SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance, By Sicnor Murator:. Sung by Sicror GARDONt at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s, 6d. 


‘Boosry & Sons, Holles Street.  * 





, 


IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
—_- By Howarp Grover. Sung by Mr. Sins Resves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. Price 3s. 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 








OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszy~ & Sons’ 
New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 


Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 
This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's 4 


work, should Ly in the hands of every professor of music, Also Figaro, 9s 
Zauberflite, 6s . 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 


“The Creation,” and “ The Messiah,” 
COMPLETE. 
Boosey’s SHILLING Hditions. 





Boossr & -_ Holles Stieet, 
—————=— 
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Published by Jonn Boosey, at the Office of 
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